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ANNUAL  REPORT 

ON  THE 

HEALTH  OF  THE  RURAL  SANITARY  DISTRICT 

OF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1  8  9  6. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  District  Council. 
Gentlemen, — 

The  Report  which  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you 
includes  the  Vital  Statistics  of  your  district  in  the  year 
1896,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  its  sanitary  history 
during,  and  of  its  sanitary  state  generally  at  the  close  of, 
that  period. 

1.  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

In  my  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1894,  and  again  in 
that  for  1895,  I  referred  to  the  annexations  of  rateable 
value  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  District  by  certain  of  the 
coast  towns.  These  annexations  involved  the  transfer  of 
areas  and  populations  from  your  district  to  the  urban  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  I  complained  that  these  transfers  were  made,  not 
at  the  end  ol  the  year,  but  at  varying  dates  during  the  year, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  furnish  you  accurate 
information  with  reference  to  the  vital  statistics  of  your 
district.  No  notice  whatever  has  been  taken  of  my  com¬ 
plaint  by  those  responsible  for  the  difficulty,  which  indicates 
the  utter  indifference  of  those  concerned  about  the  accuracy 
of  the  Report — and  vital  statistics  are  useless  if  not  correct 
— so  long  as  certain  regulations  are  observed,  and  personal 
convenience  met. 

By  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  sub-registrars,  who  has  fur¬ 
nished  me  with  the  numbers  of  births  and  deaths  which 
occurred  in  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Godshill  annexed  to 
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the  urban  district  of  Ventnor,  between  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  in  March  to  the  end  of  the  year,  I  am  enabled  to  do  my 
duty  by  complying  approximately  with  the  obligations  placed 
upon  me  by  the  instructions  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

In  1894,  700  of  population  and  510  acres  were  added  to 
Shanklin  by  the  County  Council,  and  250  of  population  and 
242  acres  to  Ventnor;  in  1895,  18  additional  acres  were 
added  to  Shanklin,  1200  of  population  and  740  acres  to 
Sandown;  and  in  March,  1896,  an  additional  365  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  275  acres  were  added  to  Ventnor.  I  intend  to 
ignore  this  latter  transfer,  and  to  treat  the  deaths  of  two 
women  and  one  man,  and  the  births  of  live  boys  and  one 
girl,  which  took  place  in  this  population  between  March 
and  December,  as  having  occurred  within  your  district. 

At  the  last  census  (1891),  the  population  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Rural  Sanitary  District  was  29,747.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  previous  decade  it  was  28,008  The  Isle 
of  Wight  County  Council,  upon  the  petition  of  Sandown, 
Shanklin,  and  Ventnor,  have  taken  since  the  census  2,515 
of  the  population  of  your  district,  and  added  them  to  those 
towns.  If  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  previous  decennium 
was  maintained,  it  is  estimated  the  population  in  the 
middle  of  1896  would  have  numbered  30,616,  but  the 
transfers  to  the  towns,  excluding  the  last  addition  to 
Ventnor,  reduces  it  to  28,466. 

The  natural  increase  of  population — that  is  to  say,  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths— was  322. 

The  acreage  of  the  district  in  1891  was  87,599.  The 
additions  to  the  towns  have  in  all  reduced  it  to  85,814,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Report  the  acreage  is  t 
86,089.  The  average  population  per  acre  was,  tl 
0*33,  or  one  person  to  3’02  acres. 

The  births  during  the  year  numbered  707  ;  35- 
and  18  girls — were  illegitimate.  Of  the  births, 


those  of  males  and  346  of  females.  There  were  385  deaths, 
of  whom  231  were  those  of  males  and  154  of  females. 


The  births  and  deaths  in  each  quarter  were  as  follows  : 


births. 


M. 

F. 

Total. 

1st  quarter.. 

.  90 

91 

181 

2nd  ,, 

.  83 

91 

174 

3rd  „ 

•  /  i 

79 

156 

4th  ,, 

•  111 

85 

196 

M. 

DEATHS. 

F.  Total 

50 

30  ‘ 

80 

59 

38 

97 

49 

33 

82 

73 

53 

126 

361  346  707 


231  154  385 


The  birth-rate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  Sanitary  Dis-  Birth-rate  and 
trict  in  1896  was  24'8  per  1000  of  the  population.  It  was 
26*2  in  1895,  22*5  in  1894,  and  25*9  in  1893.  The  death-rate 
was  13  5  per  1000  living;  but  70  persons  died  in  the  district 
who  were  not  permanently  resident  in  it,  and,  deducting 
these,  the  death-rate  was  only  1T0  per  1000.  These  are 
the  lowest  death-rates  recorded  in  your  district. 


The  mean  birth-rate  in  ten  years — 1887  to  1896- 


•'  - -Was  Mean  birth-rate 

25  6,  and  the  mean  death-rate  was  15*5  per  1000  living.  Ste^yea"/^6 


Upon  comparing  the  mean  birth-rate  and  death-rate  with 
the  birth-rate  and  death-rate  of  the  year  under  review,  we 
find  the  birth-rate  was  0*8  and  the  death-rate  2‘0  below  the 
average  of  the  ten  years  1887  to  1896. 


In  1896,  the  birth-rate  in  England  and  Wales  was  297  Birth-rate  and 
per  1000  of  the  population,  which  is  lower  than  any  other  England  and 

*  Wales 

year  on  record  excepting  1894,  when  it  was  29'6,  and  T3 
per  1000  below  the  mean  rate  in  the  ten  years  1886-95. 

The  death-rate  in  1896  was  17*1  per  1000,  and  this  also  is 
lower  than  the  rate  in  any  previous  year,  excepting  1894, 
when  it  was  16  6  ;  compared  with  the  rate  in  the  ten  years 
1886-95,  the  death-rate  in  1896  shows  a  decrease  of  T7  per 
1000. 

The  death-rate  in  the  rural  districts— that  is  to  say,  in 
the  areas  outside  the  boundaries  of  urban  sanitary  districts 
—was  15-3  per  1000  living  in  1896.  The  mean  annual 
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death-rate  in  country  districts  in  the  ten  years  1886-95  was 
17-2  per  1000  living. 

In  1896,  the  birth-rate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  Sani¬ 
tary  District  was  4*9  below  the  birth-rate  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  6*2  below  the  mean  birth-rate  in  the  ten  years 
1886-95.  The  death-rate  was  3*6  below  the  death-rate  of 
England  and  Wales  in  1896,  and  5*3  below  the  mean 
annual  death-rate  in  the  ten  years  1886-95.  Deducting  the 
deaths  among  strangers,  it  was  61  below  the  general 
death-rate,  and  7’8  below  the  mean  death-rate  of  England 
and  Wales  in  ten  years.  It  was  1*8  below  the  death-rate 
in  country  districts;  or,  deducting  the  deaths  among  tem¬ 
porary  residents,  4*3  below  it;  and  it  was  3  7  below  the 
mean  annual  death-rate  in  rural  districts  in  the  ten  years 
1886-95;  or,  deducting  the  deaths  among  strangers,  6‘2 
below  it.  As  compared  with  the  death-rate  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  with  that  in  the  rural  registration  sub-dis¬ 
tricts,  the  death-rate  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  Sanitary 
District  for  the  past  ten  years  was  as  follows : — 
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deaths  of 

54 

infants 

under  one  year  of 

included  in  the  385 

deaths. 

The  proportion  c 

under  one  year  of  age  to  registered  births  was 
1000.  The  mean  proportion  of  the  previous  ten  y< 
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1)2-4  per  1000.  In  England  and  Wales,  the  proportion  in 

1896  of  the  <Jeatlls  of  children  under  one  year  to  registered 
births  was  148  per  1000,  which  was  also  the  mean  propor¬ 
tion  in  the  ten  years  1880-95.  00  children,  or  17-9  per  cent, 

of  all  the  deaths,  died  under  5  years;  and  15  children,  or 
•»  h  per  cent,  of  the  deaths,  died  between  one  and  five  years 

of  age.  211  persons,  or  58-1  per  cent,  of  the  deaths,  died 
between  one  year  and  65. 

120  persons,  or  81  per  cent,  of  the  deaths,  died  at  65  and  Mortality  of  the 
upwards,  of  whom  81  were  between  65  and  70,  51  between  ^ 

70  and  80,  32  between  80  and  90,  and  6  between  90  and 
loo.  The  greatest  age  at  death  registered  was  92.  A 
labourer  of  Cowes  and  a  man  of  independent  means  both 
died  at  that  age,  the  former  in  the  Workhouse,  and  the 
latter  at  Freshwater. 

<n  persons  who  did  not  belong  to  the  district  died  within  Deathsof. 
it.  Of  these,  38  died  in  the  Workhouse  who  were  residents  the  J osuec 
m  the  towns  of  the  Island.  31  died  in  the  Royal  National 
Hospital  for  Consumption  at  St.  Lawrence.  One  died  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Lunatic  Asylum.  Three  dead  bodies 
were  washed  ashore  at  Brooke,  Compton,  and  Freshwater 
respectively,  at  the  West  of  the  Island,  and  two  gentlemen 

who  were  only  temporarily  there  died  suddenly  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

19  persons  died  a  violent  death.  5  of  these  commuted  Death,  fr„m 
suicide:  1  by  drowning,  1  by  hanging,  1  by  shooting,  1  man  ™‘ence' 
threw  himself  under  a  train,  and  1  cut  his  throat.  45  per¬ 
sons  met  their  deaths  by  accident.  An  infant  often  months 
was  accidentally  suffocated,  having  been  overlaid  in  bed. 

Unee  men  were  killed  by  falling:  one  from  a  cart,  one 
down  stairs,  and  one  from  a  load  of  hay.  A  servant  girl 
of  18  was  burnt  to  death  at  Carisbrooke.  One  man  died 
from  a  kick  by  a  horse,  another  was  knocked  down  by  an 
engine,  and  another  fell  between  a  vessel  and  the  wharf  to 
which  it  was  moored  and  was  crushed  to  death.  «  deaths 
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occurred  by  drowning  ;  an  infant  just  able  to  walk  fell 
into  a  millpond;  a  youth  was  drowned  while  bathing  at 
Blackgang ;  a  sailor  while  going  to  his  ship ;  and  3  bodies 
were  washed  ashore  from  a  wreck  or  wrecks  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel.  4'9  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths  were  due  to  violence, 

and  0’66  per  1000  of  the  population  died  a  violent 

death.  In  1895  the  deaths  by  violence  were  equal  to  2-6 
per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths,  and  0'47  per  1000  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  mean  percentage  of  deaths  from  violence  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  Rural  Sanitary  District  in  the  ten  years 
1886-95  was  3‘5.  In  1896,  in  6*2  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in 
England  and  Wales  inquests  were  held,  and  the  deaths  by 
violence  were  in  the  proportion  of  0*60  per  1000  of  the 
population,  against  0-64  in  each  of  the  preceding  two  years. 

The  385  deaths  from  all  causes  included — 

5  attributed  to  diphtheria 

1  ,,  ,,  membranous  croup 

4  ,,  ,,  enteric  fever 

1  ,,  ,,  continued  fever 

1  ,,  ,,  puerperal  fever 

8  ,,  ,,  measles 

2  ,,  ,,  whooping  cough 

3  ,,  ,,  diarrhoea 

25 

The  25  deaths  attributed  to  the  different  forms  of  zymotic 
disease  were  equivalent  to  a  death-rate  of  0-87  per  1000  of 
the  population  living,  and  to  a  percentage  of  6’7  of  the 
deaths.  The  zymotic  death-rate  of  the  eight  preceding 
years  was  0*42,  1*6,  0  67,  1  64,  1  43,  0'82,  1*58,  and  0‘84  per 
1000  respectively.  The  zymotic  death-rate  in  England  and 
Wales  corresponded  to  a  rate  of  2T8  per  1000  living,  against 
2'52,  T81,  and  2T7  in  the  previous  three  years.  The 
annual  average  death-rate  from  zymotic  diseases  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  last  decennium 
was  2  30  per  1000,  against  3*95,  4T5,  and  3*38 
respectively  in  the  three  decennia  comprised  in  I 
1851-80. 
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1  here  were  G6  deaths  from  phthisis  or  consumption  Phthisis, 
registered.  Of  these  31  occurred  in  the  Royal  National 
Hospital  for  Consumption  at  St.  Lawrence  among  those 
who  were  strangers  to  the  Island.  The  remaining  deaths 
from  phthisis  occurred  among  permanent  Island  residents. 

The  death-rate  from  phthisis  was  equal  to  2*3  per  1000  of 
the  population  living,  or,  deducting  the  deaths  from 
phthisis  among  strangers,  L2  per  1000  living  in  1896.  The 
per  centage  of  phthisis  to  all  the  deaths  was  17T,  or, 
excluding  the  deaths  among  strangers  to  the  district,  ILL 
9'8  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  among  Isle  of  Wight  people 
were  due  to  phthisis.  The  mean  percentage  of  phthisis  to 
all  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  is  9*3. 

H  persons,  one  of  whom  was  a  stranger  to  the  district,  Lung  diseases, 
died  from  bronchitis,  pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  The  deaths 
from  these  different  forms  of  chest  affections  were  equal  to 
a  rate  of  L4  per  1000  of  persons  living.  The  mean  death- 
rate  in  these  diseases  in  England  and  Wales  is  3*3  per 
1000. 

38  persons,  seven  of  whom  did  not  belong  to  the  district,  Heart  disease, 
died  from  heart  disease.  The  deaths  from  heart  disease 
were  equal  to  a  rate  of  1*3  per  1000.  The  mean  death-rate 
from  heart  disease  in  England  and  Wales  is  1*3  per  1000. 

Six  deaths  occurred  from  cancer.  The  percentage  of  Cancer, 
deaths  from  cancer  was  1*5.  The  mean  percentage  of 
deaths  from  cancer  to  all  the  deaths  in  England  and 
Wales  is  2  7. 

There  were  nine  deaths  from  one  or  .other  of  the  different  Scrofula 
forms  of  scrofulous  diseases  other  than  phthisis.  The 
deaths  from  scrofula  were  equal  to  2^ of  the  deaths.  The 
mean  percentage  of  deaths  from  this  class  of  disease  in 
England  and  Wales  is  3  6. 

70  cases  of  infectious  diseases  were  notified  in  1896.  Notified  diseases. 
The  notifications  were  equal  to  2*4  per  1000  of  the  papula- 
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tion.  They  included  24  cases  of  scarlatina,  18  of  diphthe¬ 
ria,  1  of  continued  fever,  21  of  enteric  fever,  and  6  of 
erysipelas. 

Had  a  specimen  of  the  proposed  notification  form  been 
submitted  to  me,  I  would  have  pointed  out  that  it  was 
desirable  the  age  of  the  patient  should  be  stated,  as  it  is 
essential  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  in  making  his  annual 
report.  I  would  submit  that  before  any  book  of  forms  is  is¬ 
sued  in  future,  this  requirement  should  be  impressed  upon 
each  form  by  meansofarubberstampor  in  some  other  manner. 

As  I  have  said  in  previous  annual  reports,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  the  marriage  returns  in  a  district  in 
which  the  birth-rate  has  been  so  low  as  22’5  per  1 0 < > 0  of 
the  population  ;  but  I  have  been  reminded  that  many  of 
the  marriages  are  probably  mixed  urban  and  rural,  and 
that  many  of  the  young  women  marry  and  leave  the  Island, 
or  become  town  dwellers. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  am  informed,  to  arrive  at  the 
census  population  of  sub-areas  of  your  district,  and  the 
expense  would  not  be  great ;  but  the  registration  sub-dis¬ 
tricts  are  wide,  and  it  would  be  a  somewhat  laborious 
matter  to  arrive  at  the  death-rate  in  different  sections  of 
your  district  unless  the  boundaries  of  the  population  areas 
were  accurately  defined. 

With  reference  to  the  table  of  deaths  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  fill  up,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the  returns  for 
Parkhurst  Prison  and  Parkhurst  Barracks  have  reference 
only  to  the  convicts  in  one  case  and  the  troops  in  the 
other.  The  women  and  children  in  the  Barracks  are 
treated  as  part  of  the  civil  population,  as  are  the  families 
of  the  warders  in  the  Prison. 

The  year  under  review  is  exceptional  in  the  low  per¬ 
centage  of  deaths  from  cancer.  As  I  have  frequently  re¬ 
marked  in  my  annual  reports,  the  death-rate  from  cancer 
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in  your  district  has  been  higher  than  in  the  country 
generally.  I  am  informed,  but  I  have  no  statistics  to 
enable  me  to  verify  the  statement,  that  insanity  is  in  excess 
in  the  Island.  For  many  years,  I  have  observed  that  cases 
of  consumption  and  cancer  and  insanity  occur  in  the  same 
families  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  death-rate  from  consumption  is  in  excess  in  your  dis-  JeSrSe.011 
trict,  which  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  phthisical  families 
have  settled  here,  both  recently  and  in  times  past. 

Probably,  too,  marriages  of  consanguinity  when  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  small,  and  the  means  of  communication  with  the 
mainland  limited,  and  the  dietary  of  the  people,  especially 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of 
this  one,  may  have  had  their  influence  in  producing  racial 
degeneracy.  But,  notwithstanding  these  considerations, 
and  those  associated  with  defective  sanitation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  as  regards  damp  houses,  one  feels  that  in  the  light  of 
modern  knowledge  consumption  ought  not  to  be  the  deadly 
malady  in  our  midst  which  it  is  proved  to  be.  Phthisis  is  a 
microbic  disease  to  be  met  by  maintaining  the  general 
health  and  by  antiseptics.  The  only  effectual  antiseptic 
which  it  is  safe  to  apply  to  the  lungs  at  present  known  is 
diluted  oxygen.  Surrounded  by  the  sea,  with  the  resulting 
equable  climate,  with  the  atmosphere  always  in  motion,  and 
its  oxygen  probably  in  a  particularly  active  state,  the  Isle  of 
Wight  would  seem  to  be  particularly  well  suited  to  those 
predisposed  to  consumption,  or  in  whom  it  has  already  com¬ 
menced.  But  they  must  live  an  out-of-doors  life,  and  be 
always  breathing  perfectly  fresh  pure  air,  windows  and 
doors  being  open  by  night  as  well  as  day  ;  and  that  this  is 
possible  here  is  within  the  experience  of  many  among  us 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  Island. 


(A.)  Table  of  Deaths  during  the  Year  1890'.  in  the  Rural  Sanitary  District 
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The  subjoined  numbers  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  the  above  records  of  mortality. 
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2.  THE  SANITARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is 
made  under  an  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
which  specifies  the  information  to  be  contained  in  it.  He  is 
directed  to  report  upon  the  conditions  affecting  health  in  his 
district,  and  with  the  means  for  improving  those  conditions, 
and  to  consider  these  subjects  with  reference  to  the  past  and 
future  as  well  as  to  the  particular  year.  Indeed,  he  is 
called  upon  to  take  the  most  comprehensive  Anew  of  all  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  his  district  from  the  sanitary 
stand-point,  and  it  is  absolutely  his  duty  to  do  so.  But  if  it 
were  not,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  confine  hisi 
attention  to  special  points,  or  in  any  way  to  limit  the  scope 
of  his  report,  or  even  to  interfere  with  its  character,  although 
it  maybe  possible  to  detect  in  it  the  tone  of  his  individuality. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  paramount  interest  of 
every  individual,  whatever  other  interest  he  may  have,  is! 
the  preservation  of  his  health,  and  seeing  that  the  commu-j 
nity  are  simply  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  whose  para-; 
mount  interest,  must,  therefore,  be  the  safeguarding  the 
public  health,  whatever  circumstance  influences  or  may  in¬ 
fluence,  directly  or  remotely,  the  sanitary  well-being  of  the 
people  in  any  year  is  of  the  first  importance  to  all  whom  it 
has  or  may  have  affected.  The  will  of  the  people  prescribes) 
through  the  law  the  manner  in  which  the  public  health 
shall  be  protected,  and  it  appoints  those  it  sees  fit  to  carry 
out  its  behests.  Those  so  appointed  have  no  choice  ;  they 
cannot  take  into  consideration  their  own  private  interests,  or 
the  interests  of  any  individual,  apart  from  the  interests  of 
the  community  as  a  whole,  and  be  faithful  to  their  trust.  In 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  District  your  Council  are  charged 
with  those  important  functions,  and  the  history  of  your  die- 
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trict  from  the  sanitary  point  of  view  during  the  year  under 
review  will  serve  to  indicate  the  degree  of  success  your 
efforts  have  attained  during  that  year. 

In  a  measure  the  presence  of  zymotic  diseases  in  a  sani-  zymotic  diseases, 
tary  district  and  their  incidence  are  a  reflection  of  its  sani¬ 
tary  state,  because,  speaking  generally,  they  are  preventible, 
and  the  causes  upon  which  some  of  them  depend  are  more 
particularly  under  the  control  of  sanitary  authorities.  Of 
these,  cases  of  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  enteric  fever,  two 
cases  notified  as  continued  fever,  measles,  and  whooping 
cough  occurred  in  your  district  in  1896. 

As  the  year  dawned  scarlatina  was  dying  out  at  Wootton, 

Binstead,  and  Freshwater  ;  there  were  cases  of  diphtheria  at 
Binstead,  Arreton,  and  Whitwell ;  and  there  was  a  case  of 
enteric  fever  at  Horsebridge  Hill,  and  another  case  at  Ather- 
field.  At  the  end  of  January,  two  children  were  found  in  a 
house  in  Freshwater,  one  desquamating  after  and  the  other 
in  the  eruptive  stage  of  scarlatina.  In  March,  two  visitors 
developed  scarlatina  immediately  after  arriving  at  Freshwater, 
where  there  were  other  cases  in  May,  a  case  in  August,  and 
two  cases  in  October;  and  there  was  a  case  in  Totland  Bay  in 
August.  A  case  occurred  at  Yarmouth  in  February.  There 
were  two  or  three  cases  in  one  family  at  Yafford  in  August, 
and  a  case  at  Godshill  in  the  same  month.  A  family  at 
Niton  became  infected  in  July,  and  four  of  its  members  had 
the  disease.  In  November,  three  children  had  scarlatina  at 
.Haven  Street.  In  January,  three  members  of  a  family  at 
Brading  had  diphtheria.  There  were  several  cases  at  Arre¬ 
ton  in  February  and  March,  and  in  the  latter  month  there 
were  four  cases  in  one  family  at  Merstone,  and  another  case 
occurred  in  that  hamlet  in  November,  and  there  were  two 
cases  at  Blackwater  in  April.  There  were  three  cases  in  one 
family  at  Bonchurch  in  Aug.,  and  a  fourth  case  occurred  in 
Sept.  In  Nov.,  a  pupil  in  a  school  at  Bonchurch  had  diph¬ 
theria,  In  July  a  case  occurred  at  Wroxall,  Two  cases  of 
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enteric  fever  occurred  in  Carisbrooke,  one  in  April,  the  other 
in  May,  and  there  was  a  case  at  Dodnor  in  June.  Two 
cases  occurred  in  warders’  families  at  Parkhurst  Prison,  one 
in  May,  the  other  in  June,  and  in  July  there  were  three 
cases  in  a  warder’s  family  at  Horsebridge  Hill.  Two  cases 
occurred  at  Staplers  near  Newport  in  May,  and  one  at 
Whippingham.  A  case  occurred  at  North  wood  in  July,  and 
there  were  two  cases  at  Gurnard,  one  in  August,  and  the 
other  in  November.  There  were  two  or  three  cases  at 
Newchurch  in  June,  a  case  at  Bembridge  in  August,  two 
cases  at  Golden  Hill  Fort,  Freshwater,  one  in  July  and  the 
other  in  August,  and  a  case  occurred  at  Shorwell  in  January. 
Two  cases  of  continued  fever  were  notified,  one  at  Blackwater 
in  May,  and  another  at  Newchurch  in  June  in  a  cottage  in 
which  there  were  cases  of  enteric  fever  in  the  same  month, 
There  were  cases  of  measles  at  Haven  Street,  Newchurch. 
Arreton,  Merstone,  Rookley,  Godshill,  Blackwater,  Chiller- 
ton,  Gatcombe,  Carisbrooke,  Gunville,  Brading,  Yaverland, 
and  other  places.  There  were  cases  of  whooping-cough  at 
Arreton,  Pan,  Shide,  Blackwater,  Shorwell,  Brighstone, 
Wootton,  Haylands,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  district. 
Cases  of  idiopathic  erysipelas  were  notified  as  occuring  at 
Carisbrooke,  Freshwater,  Yarmouth,  Staplers,  and  North- 
wood. 

The  kind  members  of  my  profession  who  are  good  enough 
to  give  their  brethren  counsel  and  direction  in  writing  their 
reports  advise  them  never  to  refer  to  themselves  or  their 
efforts.  This  is  proper  advice,  and  so  far  as  possible  all  per¬ 
sonal  reference  should  be  avoided.  But  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
excused,  having  regard  to  controversies  not  long  past,  if  I 
point  to  the  smoothness  and  freedom  from  prejudice  to 
private  interests  with  which  the  Act  for  the  compulsory 
notification  of  infectious  diseases  has  worked  throughout  the 
Isle  of  Wight  during  the  year.  The  divergence  between 
the  number  of  cases  notified  and  the  number  of  cases  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  medical  officer  of  health — 70  and 
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104 — may  seem  to  suggest  that  the  Act  is  not  uniformly 
obeyed.  But  the  inference  is  not  justified.  In  the  course 
of  his  inquiries,  the  medical  officer  of  health  discovers  cases 
of  infectious  diseases  unattended  by  a  medical  man,  and  in 
some  families  notification  is  only  made  of  one  or  two  of 
several  cases  :  it  is  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  apprise  the 
health  officer  of  the  existence  of  disease  in  the  house,  and 
practically  this  is  so.  The  head  of  the  family  rarely  notifies 
as  the  law  requires.  Measles  is  not  notifiable  in  your  dis¬ 
trict,  and  I  have  not  seen  reason  to  recommend  you  to  make 
it  so.  In  many  instances  measles  is  unattended  by  a  medi¬ 
cal  man,  and  incubating  cases  attending  school  convey  the 
poison  to  their  companions  before  the  existence  of  the 
disease  is  suspected.  I  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself 
therefore,  that  in  a  rural  district  like  yours  notification  of 

i 

measles  would  afford  material  protection  to  the  public  health- 

The  difficulty  of  isolating  cases  of  scarlatina  and  diph. 
theria  in  cottage  homes  is  far  greater  than  would  be  sup¬ 
posed  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  which  obtain  ; 
and  it  has  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  intelligence  and 
self-devotion  of  the  mothers  that  in  the  past,  as  in  previous 
years,  the  disease  has  frequently  not  spread  in  the  family. 
That  it  has  rarely  spread  beyond  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
fact  that  the  mother  is  the  nurse,  and  that  she  seldom  leaves 
the  house. 

As  has  been  often  said,  the  isolation  hospital  is  the  corol¬ 
lary  of  notification.  It  is  necessary  first  to  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  poison  which  endangers  the  safety  of  the 
community,  and  then  measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
its  spread.  In  every  case  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  taken 
right  away  at  once,  but  this  is  impossible  if  there  is  no  place 
to  take  it  to.  Your  predecessors  saw  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  such  a  place,  and  before  I  came  into  office  in  1883 
they  had  provided  themselves  with  a  hospital  tent,  and  I 
believe  it  was  in  1885  or  1886  they  resolved  “that  further 
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provision  of  a  more  permanent  character  shall  be  made  for 
the  isolation  of  infectious  disease.”  Their  steps  were  halt, 
ing,  certainly,  for  a  time.  They  applied  to  the  towns,  and 
especially  to  the  town  of  Newport,  to  join  them  in  making 
such  provision.  There  was,  if  any,  only  the  faintest  possible 
response.  The  Corporation  of  Newport  did,  however,  con¬ 
sider  a  site,  known  as  Buckbury,  at  Staplers.  In  1887, 
the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  took  measures  with  a  view  to 
the  transfer  to  them  of  the  isolation  building  at  the  Work- 
house,  but  abandoned  them  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties 
raised.  In  1889  a  committee  appointed  in  the  previous  year 
reported  it  would  cost  not  less  than  £2000  to  provide  an 
isolation  hospital  for  the  district.  I  remember  a  medical 
journal  at  the  time,  commenting  on  the  report,  said  the  Isle 
of  Wight  ought  to  spend  £50,000.  If  not  endorsing  this 
opinion,  your  predecessors,  whose  district  extended  through- 
outthe  IsleofWight,  and  who  wereable,  therefore,  totakemore 
than  a  parochial  view  of  the  question,  feeling  that  one  good  hos¬ 
pital  properly  equipped  and  in  constant  use  would  serve  the 
interests  of  the  Island  better  than  a  number  of  small 
hospitals,  again  appealed  to  the  urban  authorities  to  join 
them,  but  without  result.  In  the  meantime  the  Local 
Government  Board  kept  pressing  the  Rural  Sanitary  Author¬ 
ity-,  and  in  1891  they  adopted  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Baldwyn 
Fleming,  who  addressed  them  on  the  subject,  to  build,  in 
conjunction  with  all  the  towns — excepting  Ryde,  which  had 
already  made  some  provision  for  isolation,  and  had  a  fever 
ward  at  the  Infirmary — two  hospitals,  one  for  each  Medene. 

In  1892  a  joint  committee  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
and  of  the  Local  Boards  of  Sandown,  Shanklin,  and  Vent- 
nor  was  formed  ;  and  as  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  labour,  each  authority,  with  the 
approval  of  their  respective  medical  officers  of  health, 
adopted  unanimously  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
as  to  site  of  a  hospital  to  serve  jointly  the  towns  on  the 
south  east  coast  and  your  East  Medene  district.  Applica* 
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tion  was  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a  Pro¬ 
visional  Order.  In  1894  an  inquiry  was  held,  at  which  it 
was  stated  that  the  Ventnor  Local  Board  at  a  meeting  on  the 
evening  previous  had  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  com¬ 
bination,  and  the  inquiry  was  abortive.  You  then  en¬ 
deavoured  to  carry  out  the  original  scheme  in  conjunction 
with  Sandown  and  Shanklin,  but  they  required  you  to  con¬ 
tribute — for  only  the  same  number  of  beds  which  each  claimed 
— in  proportion  to  your  rateable  value.  You  declined  to 
accept  a  proposition  so  manifestly  unfair  and  arrogant,  and 
Sandown  and  Shanklin  combined,  and  obtained  a  Provisional 
Order  for  a  joint  hospital. 

Having  experienced  so  much  bad  faith  from  the  urban 
authorities,  you  resolved  to  provide  means  of  isolation  for 
the  whole  of  your  district  in  a  central  position,  and  you 
appointed  an  isolation  hospital  committee.  In  obedience  to 
their  advice  you  appointed  an  architect,  and  you  advertised 
more  than  once  unsuccessfully  for  a  site.  Your  committee 
then  visited  that  part  of  your  district  which  is  its  geographi¬ 
cal  centre  and  selected  several  sites  which  would  have  served 
their  purpose  admirably  ;  but  on  applying  to  the  owners 
they  either  would  not  sell,  or  they  required  you  to  take  a 
much  larger  acreage  than  you  would  have  been  permitted  to 
acquire.  One  of  them,  however,  offered  you  an  outlying 
meadow  of  about  three  acres,  and  this  you  agreed  to  pur¬ 
chase  subject  to  sanction.  The  plans  of  the  proposed  build¬ 
ing  have  been  submitted  informally  to  experts  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  having  accepted  all  their  sugges¬ 
tions  without  demur,  you  have  asked  leave  to  borrow  a  sum 
of  £8000,  and  a  Local  Government  Inquiry  is  to  take  place, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  result  in  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  question  as  far  as  your  district  is  concerned. 
It  has  been  my  duty  from  time  to  time  to  press  my  advice 
upon  your  pedecessors  and  you  very  strongly  upon  questions 
affecting  the  public  health,  and  I  have  complained  that  so 
little  heed  was  given  to  it,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
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vicinal  rather  than  that  of  the  community  seemed  to  have 
chief  consideration  ;  but  having  been  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
great  sanitary  importance  to  your  district  of  the  possession 
of  means  of  isolating  cases  of  infectious  disease,  I  have 
watched  with  great  anxiety  the  evolution  of  the  question, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  have,  since  the  constitution  of  your  Council,  and 
in  the  more  recent  past  preceding  it,  not  only  had  it  before 
them  as  one  to  be  solved,  but  having  regard  to  the  late 
authority’s,  and  probably  your,  convictions  that  one  hospital 
would  best  meet  the  necessities  of  ihe  whole  Island,  they 
have  done  what  they  could  to  solve  it. 

After  the  Ventnor  District  Council  withdrew  from  their 
compact  upon  the  ground  that  they  preferred  to  have  an 
isolation  hospital  of  their  own,  they  petitioned  the  County 
Council  to  form  a  hospital  district  to  include  the  parishes  of 
your  district  which  they  selected,  extending  as  far  as  six 
miles  from  Ventnor.  This  was  done  without  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  you,  but  the  parish  councils  of  the  selected 
parishes  were  approached,  and  they  were  invited  to  send  a 
representative  to  a  meeting  at  Ventnor.  So  far  as  could  be 
gathered  from  the  evidence  given  at  the  Local  Government 
Board  Inquiry  it  was  represented  to  them  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  join  Ventnor  than  to  pay  a  small  Rural  District  hos¬ 
pital  rate, and  judging  by  the  statements  made,  this  was  the  con¬ 
sideration  which  weighed  with  some,  at  least,  of  the  parish 
councils.  It  was  an  extraordinary  procedure  for  an  authority  to 
go  into  the  district  of  another  authority,  and  interfere  with  its 
Jurisdiction  and  plot  against  its  interests.  But  Ventnor  had 
jearnt  they  had  only  to  claim  more  rateable  value,  and  it 
would  be  given  them  ;  moreover,  several  of  its  residents, 
unfortunately  for  your  interests,  were  members  of  the 
County  Council.  A  County  Council  Inquiry  was  held  by  a 
committee  of  their  General  Purposes  Committee,  consisting 
I  believe,  with  two  exceptions,  of  town  dwellers,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  an  Order  was  made  in  agreement  with  the 


prayer  of  the  petition.  You  appealed  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  against  the  Order,  but  not  until  an  urban  pro¬ 
test  to  the  contrary  was  made,  even  in  your  own  Council 
Chamber.  A  Local  Government  Board  Inquiry  was  held 
and  the  Order  of  the  County  Council  was  maintainrd  as  the 
result  of  it.  Why  the  Local  Government  Board,  having 
had  cognizance  of  the  isolation  hospital  question  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  for  some  years,  should  have  taken  the  view  they 
did,  knowing  you  were  seeking  a  site  upon  which  to  make 
provision  for  isolation  for  the  whole  of  your  district,  and 
knowing  your  intention  as  regards  the  East  Medene  had 
been  defeated  by  the  selfishness  of  Ventnor,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Possibly  they  thought  the  Isle  af  Wight  Rural  Dis¬ 
trict,  having  had  the  subject  before  them  so  many  years, 
were  not  serious  in  the  matter  ;  or  they  were  unwilling  to 
assume  a  responsibility  which  the  County  Council  had  ac¬ 
cepted — I  believe  the  avoidance  of  responsibility  is  axiomatic 
in  some  Government  Departments ; — or  they  may  have 
thought  an  additional  hospital  in  your  district  would  be  a 
distinct  gain.  But  it  would  have  been  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  if  the  views  of  the  County  Council  and  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  been  distinctly  stated,  and  if  they 
were  of  opinion  that  isolation  hospitals  should  be  allocated 
to  the  practices  of  groups  of  medical  men,  a  view  in  support 
of  which  much  may  be  said,  the  duty  of  providing  isolation 
facilities  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  should  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  towns,  and  they  should  have  been  pressed  to  provide 
them  instead  of  your  district.  There  is  one  lesson  to  be 
learnt  from  your  recent  experiences,  that  it  is  better  to  be 
self-reliant  and  to  fulfil  your  obligations  in  the  best  manner 
possible,  notwithstanding  the  money  cost  of  doing  so,  than 
to  yield  to  the  rate-saving  fetish  of  the  parochial  mind, 
while  the  Ahabs  are  finding  excuses  for  appropriating 
your  rateable  value.  If  in  good  time  you  had  applied  for  a 
Provisional  Order,  aed  taken  one  of  the  sites  you  desired 
under  it,  and  had  set  to  work  to  build  your  hospital,  it  would 
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have  been  a  little  bit  too  pronounced  to  have  seized,  your 
rateable  value  for  the  benefit  of  the  rates  of  Ventnor,  with¬ 
out  the  excuse  that  you  have  made  no  isolation  provision  for 
the  parishes  coveted.  You  may  have  required  a  bigger  loan, 
but  you  would  have  saved  £22, 710  of  rateable  value,  a  penny 
on  which  would  produce  about  £95,  and  would  repay  a  loan 
of  nearly  £1,600  at  6  per  cent.,  or  one  of  ^1,900  at  5  per 
cent. 

At  the  time  of  the  Local  Government  Board  Inquiry  I 
did  not  fully  comprehend  the  effect  of  the  Order  was  to  re¬ 
move  entirely  from  your  control  as  regards  isolation  the 
parishes  within  your  district  included  in  the  Order,  or  my 
protest  against  interference  with  your  sanitary  jurisdiction 
would  have  been  much  stronger.  As  I  understand  there  is 
another  sanitary  authority,  consisting  of  the  District  Council 
of  Ventnor  and  the  Parish  Councils  of  the  parishes  included 
in  the  Order  established  within  your  district,  with  which  your 
officers  and  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  will 
relieve  you  of  responsibility,  but  it  will  not  promote  the 
public  health.  If  the  rural  district  councillors  formed  the 
joint  board,  in  conjunction  with  the  district  council  of  Vent¬ 
nor,  the  position  would  be  less  anomalous. 

It  is  urged  by  some  that  appeals  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  against  orders  of  the  County  Council  should  not  be 
made  by  you,  as  they  involve  useless  expense.  But  they 
are  necessary,  if  only  to  relieve  you  of  the  responsibility 
which  acquiescence  in  what  you  disapprove  would  involve* 
You  are  responsible  to  the  ratepayers  of  your  district,  who 
by  these  orders  are  called  upon  to  endure  increased  burdens 
in  a  time  of  extreme  agricultural  depression,  when  many  of 
them  find  it  almost  impossible  to  continue  the  callings  in  life 
which  should  enable  them  to  provide  their  families  with  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Moreover,  you  are  kept  in  ignorance 
of  the  policy  which  guides  the  Council  in  making  these 
changes  now,  if  there  be  a  policy,  and  the  reasons  for  that 
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policy,  because  the  business  of  the  County  Council  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  Committee  upon  which  your  important  district 
is  not  represented,  or  only  inadequately  represented,  and  the 
decisions  of  which  are  adopted  by  the  Council  without  de¬ 
bate,  or  without  debate  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  judge  of 
the  drift  of  that  policy.  If  there  be  no  broad-viewed  policy, 
formed  after  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  various 
sanitary  and  other  requirements  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a 
whole;  and  after  weighing  without  prejudice  the  varied,  and 
sometimes  opposing,  interests  involved,  the  defenceless  in' 
habitants  of  your  district  would,  indeed,  have  reason  to 
complain  if  you  made  no  protest  against  what  must  be  ap¬ 
propriation  by  main  force.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
policy,  and  you  have  no  evidence  that  it  exists,  you 
know  you  are  too  weak  to  defend  the  interests  of  your 
district,  which  consist  in  your  placing  it  in  a  thoroughly 
sound  sanitary  state,  and  in  maintaining  as  large  a  value  as 
possible  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  rating  for  sanitary 
improvements,  in  the  benefit  of  which  individual  ratepayers 
may  not  see  they  participate,  as  do  individual  ratepayers 
in  town  improvements,  may  be  as  little  onerous  as 
possible.  I  know  it  is  said  that  you  have  a  very 
large  rateable  value,  and  that  the  sanitary  rate  is  very  small. 
This  may  be  so,  but  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  individual  ratepayer  is  often  heavily  rated  in  a 
district  like  yours,  and  a  comparatively  small  rate  oppresses 
him,  and  the  voting  power  is  in  the  hands  of  those  upon 
whom  the  incidence  of  rating  does  not  fall.  Already  the 
rural  ratepayer  feels  in  his  rating  the  effect  of  the  changes 
imposed  by  the  County  Council,  for  whereas  a  penny  rate  in 
the  rural  district  formerly  produced  £748  :  0  :  0,  it  now 
requires  a  l£d.  rate  to  produce  the  same  amount.  As  the 
old  English  principle  of  representation  with  taxation  no 
longer  exists  in  them,  there  is  an  absence  of  homogeneity  in 
the  rural  districts.  This  gives  preponderance  in  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  County  Council  to  the  towns,  as  the  elections  are 
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conducted  on  the  lines  of  imperial  politics,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  the  voters  who  are  in  the  majority  go  to  the  towns 
for  their  candidates.  The  time  has  yet  to  come  when  the 
majority  vote  will  be  cast,  not  for  an  ignis  fatuus,  but  for 
healthy  dwellings  and  independent  water  supplies.  I  wish 
to  avoid  exaggeration,  and  I  know  a  recent  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  afford  relief  to  occupiers  of  land;  but  that  such 
relief  was  necessary  confirms  the  view  I  have  endeavoured  to 
expound,  and  it  was  given,  of  course,  without  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  urban  majorities  of  controlling  bodies  lessening 
the  rating  of  the  towns  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  ratepayer. 
I  am  aware  many  contend  that  urban  sanitary  administra¬ 
tion  is  superior  to  the  administration  of  rural  councils,  and 
that  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  force  as  large  a  proportion 
of  the  population  as  possible  under  urban  administration; 
but  this  consideration  is  not  likely  to  have  influenced  the 
circumstances,  and  County  Councils  have  power  of  control 
of  rural  sanitary  administration,  for  it  is  their  duty  to  judge, 
by  the  reports  of  the  medical  officers  of  health,  if  the  Public 
Health  Acts  are  being  properly  administered  in  the  districts 
of  which  they  have  charge  ;  to  criticise  the  district  councils, 
•n  fact,  and  to  report  them  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
•f  they  are  in  default,  and  not  to  criticise  their  medical  offi¬ 
cers  of  health  and  their  performances,  unless,  indeed,  it 
should  appear  from  their  annual  reports  that  their  authorities 
are  in  default  through  them.  You  have  definite  duties  to 
perform,  and  if  you  think  you  are  hindered  in  carrying  out 
the  Public  Health  Acts  in  your  district  by  the  action  of  other 
authorities,  and  are  liable  to  be  in  default  in  consequence,  it 
seems  to  me  you  have  no  choice  but  to  protest  in  the  manner 
which  the  law  prescribes. 

But  there  should  not  be  this  clashing  of  sordid  interests  in 
an  area  the  greater  interests  of  which  are  common  to  alb 
The  towns  are  dependent  on  the  country,  and  the  interests 
of  the  country  are  their  interests  if  they  could  only  see  it. 
The  rural  district  cannot  have  a  bad  sanitary  reputation 
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without  the  whole  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  suffering  from  it. 
The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  different  authorities  are  con¬ 
temptible  when  viewed  in  the  broad  light  of  the  common 
good. 


There  are  thirty-seven  public  bodies,  including  the  two  isle  of  Wight 

......  .  .  _  sanitary  bodies 

joint  isolation  hospital  boards,  performing  sanitary  functions 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight — thirty-seven  “authorities”  within  an 
area  sixty  miles  in  circumference !  The  spirit  of  insularity 
is,  indeed,  strong  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Of  course  each 
authority  has  its  own  particular  functions,  and  to  say  that 
one  of  these  authorities  could  do  all  the  administrative  work 
of  the  Island,  as  it  has  been  said,  yvould  seem  to  suggest  that 
the  administrative  work  is  not  large,  in  which  case  there 
cannot  be  need  for  so  many  bodies,  or  it  is  not  properly  done, 
or  that  the  one  authority  must  be  too  great  and  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  powerful  for  such  a  little  place.  Those  who  do  not 
know  the  capabilities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  wonder  that 
among  a  population  very  considerably  less  than  that  of  a 
County  Council  city,  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  versed  in 
affairs,  having  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  necessities  of  the 
people,  and  with  sufficient  leisure  to  attend  to  the  duties* 
can  be  found  to  fill  the  posts  of  councillors.  It  is  within  your 
knowledge  there  are  those  among  you  who  eminently  fulfil 
these  requirements,  and  who  make  enormous  sacrifices  of 
time  and  comfort  for  the  public  good. 

As  it  should  be,  great  care  has  been  taken  during  the  year  Disinfection.  • 
to  properly  disinfect  in  the  course  of,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of,  each  case  of  infectious  disease.  Recurrent  cases  rarely 
occur;  indeed,  they  are  almost  unknown  in  your  district.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  see  that  abundant  disinfec¬ 
tants  are  supplied  free  of  cost  in  every  case — upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  infectious  disease  is  a  community  matter,  and 
protection  from  it  a  community  interest — and  to  give 
instructions  for  their  use.  It  is  also  their  duty  to  disinfect 
clothes,  bedding,  and  roorps  at  the  end  of  every  case.  Sul- 
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phurous  acid  gas  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  your  district, 
and  it  has  been  found  a  sufficiently  powerful  germicide.  You 
have  no  means  of  disinfection  by  heat,  and  the  necessity  has 
not  been  pressing,  but  you  will  probably  acquire  a  disinfector 
if  you  succeed,  after  all  your  difficulties,  in  obtaining  an 
•solation  hospital. 

In  the  almost  entire  absence  of  epidemics  of  infectious 
diseases,  it  was  not  necessary  to  recommend  the  managers 
of  primary  schools  and  the  superintendents  of  Sunday 
schools  in  your  district  in  1896  to  close  them,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  at  Arreton.  The  Arreton  schools  were 
closed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  on  account  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  diphtheria,  and  at  its  end  because  measles  was 
epidemic  there.  It  was  a  dry  summer,  and  the  underground 
water  level  was  low,  and  there  were  a  good  many  cases  of 
enteric  fever,  taking  the  district  through;  but  diphtheria  and 
scarlatina  were  for  the  most  part  represented  by  scattered 
cases,  their  poisons  having  been  introduced  from  the  towns, 
as  diphtheria  in  a  family  at  Brading,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
attacked;  and  scarlatina  at  Niton,  in  a  family  in  which  the 
poison  spread  before  the  disease  was  recognised ;  and  scar¬ 
latina  at  Freshwater,  introduced  by  visitors,  probably,  into 
several  houses,  beyond  which  it  did  not  spread.  In  my  ex¬ 
perience,  the  most  certain  way  of  stopping  an  epidemic  of 
infectious  disease  which  has  been  unrecognised  in  its  rise  in 
the  absence  of  medical  assistance,  and  which  has  spread 
insidiously,  is  to  close  the  schools. 

You  scavenged  Bembridge,  Brading,  Yarmouth,  and 
Carisbrooke  more  or  less  successfully  during  the  year.  Your 
rule  is  to  leave  the  scavenging  in  the  hands  of  the  parochial 
committees,  or  to  let  it  by  tender.  From  year  to  year  there 
is  difference  in  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is  done.  You 
have  learnt  that  gratuitous  scavenging  is  impossible.  At 
length,  in  the  presence  of  their  sewerage  difficulties,  the 
Freshwater  Parochial  Committee  have  resolved  to  scavenge 
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and  to  empty  cesspits,  and  for  this  purpose  they  propose  to 
purchase  one  of  Merryweather’s  pneumatic  carts.  This 
will  be  an  important  step  in  advance  in  a  rapidly  increasing 
watering  place. 

There  were  fewer  complaints  of  nuisances  arising  from  the 
deposits  of  refuse  from  the  towns  than  for  some  years.  This 
was  due,  doubtless,  to  the  operation  of  your  bye-laws,  and 
also  to  the  assistance  given  you  by  the  urban  authorities  by 
inserting  in  their  scavenging  contracts  a  proviso  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  deposit  of  their  refuse.  It  is  my  duty  to  refer 
again  to  the  nuisance  and  risk  of  conveying  refuse  in  un¬ 
covered  carts.  I  have  recommended  you  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  urban  authorities  to  the  matter,  and  I  would 
advise  you  to  set  a  good  example  by  requiring  in  your  own 
scavenging  contracts  the  use  of  covered  carts.  Indeed,  you 
should  possess  such  carts,  and  let  them  to  the  contractors. 

Among  your  most  obvious  obligations  under  the  law  are 
those  relating  to  sewerage  and  water  supply. 

You  have  not  only  to  cause  your  sewers  to  be  properly 
constructed  and  kept  in  repair,  and  to  be  ventilated,  and 
properly  cleansed  and  emptied  ;  but  you  have  to  provide 
such  sewers  as  may  be  necessary  for  effectually  draining 
your  district  under  sec.  15  P.H.A.,  1875.  Provided  there 
be  no  drain  opening  within  a  house  directly  connected  with 
a  sewer,  the  necessity  for  ventilation  is  not  apparent  if  it  has 
pressure  valves  fixed,  in  order  that  traps  may  not  be  forced  ; 
and  there  are  places  you  have  sewered  in  which  there  is  no 
direct  connection  between  the  sewer  and  the  interior  of  any 
house.  It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  place  shaft  ven¬ 
tilators  in  such  places  in  order  to  conciliate  public  opinion, 
and  then  the  conditions  are  at  once  changed.  That  your 
ventilators  may  not  be  a  nuisance  the  sewer  must  be  flushed, 
automically  if  possible,  as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary  to 
sweep  decomposing  matter  out  of  it.  If  the  sewer  be  flushed 
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only  occasionally,  as  once  a  day,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
it  a  double  flush  :  the  first  flush  causes  a  partial  vacuum  in 
the  sewer  which  empties  the  house  drains  into  it,  and 
the  second  flush  sweeps  away  their  contents.  This 
discharge  from  house  drains  is  the  explanation  of  the 
fact,  often  pointed  out  to  me,  that  the  stench  from  a 
sewer  is  the  greatest  after  it  has  been  flushed.  Ven¬ 
tilation,  whether  of  a  sewer  or  a  room,  is  not  the  simple 
matter  of  inlet  and  outlet,  as  I  am  sometimes  instructed  ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  density  of  different  bodies  of  air.  The 
idea  obtains  that  the  ventilators  of  a  sewer  are  outlets  for 
sewer  gas,  and  that  to  make  them  act  effectually  inlets  for 
fresh  air  must  be  provided,  and  this  is  so  if  there  be  only 
one  ventilator  ;  but  shaft  ventilators  act  sometimes  as  outlets 
and  sometimes  as  inlets,  and  some  act  as  outlets  while 
others  act  as  inlets.  The  ventilation  of  a  sewer  is  carried 
on  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gases,  and  if 
the  air  of  the  sewers  be  warmer  than  the  atmospheric  air,  as 
it  often  is  in  cold  weather,  the  ventilator  acts  as  an  inlet,  the 
atmosphere  passing  down  it  to  mix  with  the  warmer  sewer 
gas  of  less  specific  gravity  to  establish  equilibrium  ;  but 
when  the  atmospheric  air  is  warmer  than  the  air  of  the  sewer, 
as  it  usually  is  in  hot  weather,  the  current  is  the  other  way, 
and  this  is  why  the  ventilators  are  such  a  nuisance  in  sum¬ 
mer.  What  is  desirable  is  that  currents  of  fresh  air  may  be 
always  passing  through  sewers  and  drains  any  part  of  the 
contents  of  which  may  by  any  possibility  pass  into  the 
bodies  of  people,  and  convey  to  them  poisons  which  produce 
disease,  because  oxygen  is  inimical  to  the  minute  organisms, 
microbes  as  they  are  termed,  the  poisons  generated  in  the 
process  of  growth  of  which  cause  disease.  These  maleficent 
microbes  are  known  as  anaerobic,  because  they  flourish  in  the 
absence  of  light  and  air,  while  the  beneficent  microbes, 
which  are  called  aerobic,  flourish  in  the  presence  of  light  and 
air.  You  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  questions  of 
sewerage  during  the  past  year. 
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The  extension  of  the  Bembridge  sewerage  system  to  Fore-  Bomin-idge 
land  was  accomplished,  an  improvement  too  long  delayed. 

The  principal  landowner  contributed  to  the  cost,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  this  is  fair.  It  certainly  is  fair  that  where  an  estate  is 
being  laid  out  for  building,  especially  by  speculators,  that 
sewers  should  be  laid  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  land, 

•  and  taken  over  by  the  sanitary  authority,  if  they  are  satis¬ 
factory.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  new  houses, 
and  the  existence  of  sewers  stimulates  building  operations, 
mean  increase  of  rateable  value  which  is  available  for  all 
rating  purposes. 

The  Haylands  sewer  was  kept  working.  1  he  plans  for  Hay  lands  sewer, 
relaying  the  brick-on-edge  drain  behind  houses  in  Upton 
Road,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  faulty  sewer,  prepared 
in  1895,  were  not  carried  out,  as  they  went  astray  in  their 
passages  between  your  Council  and  the  Parochial  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  was  scarcely  intended  to  reconstruct  the  Haylands 
sewer,  as  the  expense  of  doing  so  would  be  too  burdensome 
to  the  parish  of  Ashey.  If  it  be  possible  under  the  law  for 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  issue  an  Order  making  the 
expense  of  the  reconstruction  a  general  and  not  a  special 
one,  the  justice  of  the  case  would  be  met.  Haylands  stands 
upon  the  ridge  and  the  east  and  west  slopes  of  a  hill.  The 
western  slope  was  formerly  drained  by  a  sewer  which  dis¬ 
charged  into  cesspits,  which  were  a  constant  nuisance. 

Plans  were  obtained  for  draining  this  section  by  a  sewer 
carried  under  the  hill.  It  was  proposed  to  carry  out  these 
plans,  which  provided  for  the  laying  the  sewer  at  a  good 
gradient*  I  wo  members  of  the  Haylands  I  arochial  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  were  members  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
recommended  that  plans  should  be  obtained  elsewhere,  and 
the  recommendation  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  two. 

The  new  plans  proposed  were  faulty,  inasmuch  as  instead  of 
providing  for  a  good  fall  the  whole  distance,  the  gradient 
proposed  was  a  sn)all  one — for  a  distance  of  1600  feet  it  was 
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only  1,  I  think, — until  close  to  the  proposed  junction  with 
the  Ryde  sewer,  where  it  was  very  steep.  This  apparent 
defect  was  pointed  out  to  the  Authority,  but  it  was  said  the 
suggested  arrangement  would  involve  less  tunnelling,  and 
in  any  case  the  Local  Government  Board  would  alter  it  if  it 
were  wrong.  The  plans  provided  for  laying  the  sewer 
beneath  the  hill  on  concrete.  The  Authority  adopted  the 
suggestion  of  a  member  of  the  Parochial  Committee,  and 
the  concrete  was  omitted  from  the  contract  to  save  expense. 
After  the  sewer  was  completed  and  paid  for,  it  would  not 
work  properly,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  instead  of  a 
fall  of  1  in  1600  it  dipped  in  the  middle  of  the  level  portion, 
and  the  outlet  of  this  part  was  only  half  the  diameter  of  the 
pipe  below  the  inlet.  The  surveyor  of  the  St.  Helens 
Local  Board  was  employed  to  report  upon  the  sewer,  and 
subsequently  the  surveyor  of  the  Borough  of  Ryde,  who 
prepared  the  first  plans,  made  a  report.  They  advised  that 
the  sewer  should  be  relaid.  A  Local  Government  Board 
Inquiry  was  held,  and  that  authority  also  said  the  sewer 
should  be  relaid,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  work  must  be  a 
special  expense  upon  the  parish.  Hence  the  empasse  for  the 
parish  is  a  poor  one,  a  penny  rate  producing  only  about  £60. 
It  is  contended  on  the  one  hand  that  the  design  of  the  sewer 
was  a  bad  one,  and  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  have  detected  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
defect  was  due  to  the  omission  of  the  concrete  bed,  for 
which  the  Authority  was  responsible.  In  either  case  the 
ratepayers  of  Haylands  were  innocent. 

Wootton  sewer.  Eighteen  houses  were  built  at  Wootton  last  year,  and  as 
building  operations  are  likely  to  continue  there  upon  land 
recently  sold  in  building  lots,  you  proposed  to  extend  the 
sewer  to  Newport  Road.  This  is  a  work  which  is  rather 
important,  as  it  will  involve  branch  sewers  later.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  it  should  be  laid  at  some  depth  in  order  that  as 
many  houses  each  side  of  the  highway  as  are  built  or  may 
be  built  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the  railway  station 
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may  drain  into  it.  Deeply  laid  sewers  are  greatly  objected 
to  as  involving  greater  expenditure.  It  would  have  proved 
a  very  fortunate  economy  if  some  of  the  sewers  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  had  been  laid  at  a  far  greater  depth.  The  extension  of 
the  Wootton  sewer  has  been  delayed  at  the  request  of  the 
Parochial  Committee. 


You  have  at  last  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  prospect  of 
a  sewer  being  constructed  to  take  the  sewage  of  the  houses 
in  the  Fairlee  Road,  Newport.  You  have  approved  plans, 
which  are  deposited  with  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  sanction  for  a  loan  to  carry  out  the  work, 
and  you  have  agreed  with  the  Corporation  of  Newport  for 
an  annual  payment  of  10s.  for  each  house  connected  with 
the  sewer,  which  will  have  its  outfall  in  the  Newport  system. 


Fairlee  road 
sewer. 


The  sewering  of  Carisbrooke  has  been  somewhat  delayed  carisbrooke 

sewer. 

by  your  negotiations  with  the  Corporation  of  Newport, 
which  are  still  in  progress.  For  several  years — perhaps  for 
twenty  years  or  more — the  desirability  of  properly  sewering 
Carisbrooke  has  been  admitted  by  those  who  have  con¬ 
sidered  how  its  sanitary  evils  could  be  met,  but  the  difficult  y 
of  finding  an  outfall  for  the  sewage  in  times  past  has  been 
a  sufficient  obstacle  to  any  scheme.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  sanitary  engineers  of  that  day  was  consulted  many 
years  ago,  and  I  believe  he  proposed  it  should  be  got  rid  of 
by  irrigation.  Subsequently,  in  an  unfortunate  moment,  the 
then  Sanitary  Authority  sought  other  advice  and  adopted 
it,  with  the  result  that  cesspits  leaking  into  the  subsoil 
were  made.  The  Corporation  of  Newport  reconstructed 
their  sewerage  system  and  brought  it  to  the  limits  of  the 
borough,  and  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  appointed  the 
eminent  sanitary  engineer  who  was  carrying  out  the  work, 
to  sewer  Carisbrooke.  He  prepared  plans  for  a  considerable 
area  in  order  that  extensions  may  be  made  when  necessary 
of  any  part  of  the  scheme  which  the  Sanitary  Authority 
should  decide  to  carry  out  forthwith.  This  is  what  should 


always  be  done,  and  is  done  by  progressive  authorities, 
because  as  time  goes  on  extensions  of  populous  districts 
take  place,  and  those  who  are  still  paying  off  a  loan  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  men  who  have  gone  before  them  are  put  to 
expense  which  would  have  been  unnecessary  had  the  origi¬ 
nal  scheme  been  a  broad  and  far-seeing  one,  and  had  the 
sewer  been  laid  deep  enough  to  begin  with.  The  engineer’s  esti¬ 
mate  for  sewering  this  wide  area  was  £9,000.  This  amount 
may  never  have  been  spent,  or  may  not  have  been  spent  for 
a  generation  or  two.  There  was,  of  course,  no  obligation 
upon  you  to  carry  out  more  of  the  scheme  than  you  chose, 
or  to  spend  more  money  than  you  chose,  or  than  was  well 
within  the  rateable  value  of  the  parish  to  stand  ;  it  may 
have  been  £2,000,  or  £1,500,  or  £1,000.  But  you  did  not 
examine  the  plans,  but  sent  them  unopened  to  the  Parochial 
Committee,  who  insisted  upon  your  dismissing  the  engineer, 
which  you  did,  paying  him  £125  for  the  work  done  in  pre¬ 
paring  what  was  a  very  excellent  scheme.  It  was  said  the 
scheme  was  too  costly,  that  the  proposed  sewer  was  laid  too 
deep,  and  that  the  pipes  were  unnecessarily  large  ;  but  you 
would  not  permit  the  engineer  to  attend  you  to  explain  his 
plans,  and  to  hear  your  objections  to  them  as  he  proposed. 
At  the  request  of  the  Carisbrooke  Parochial  Committee,  you 
appointed  others  to  prepare  a  scheme,  which  you  adopted, 
and  you  subsequently  employed  an  engineer  to  report  upon 
this  scheme,  which  he  did  when  sections  had  been  made, 
and  he  suggested  certain  alterations  which  were  embodied  in 
the  scheme,  and  you  have  associated  him  with  those 
already  employed,  and  the  plans  are  now  deposited  with  the 
Local  Government  Board.  I  have  been  told  by  a  responsible 
person  that  any  mason  could  sewer  Carisbrooke.  That 
is  not  my  opinion,  and  as  it  happens  to  be  my  duty  to  think 
of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the  present,  and  to  advise  you,  I 
have  expressed  my  view  to  the  effect  that  the  first  scheme 
submitted  to  you  was  a  better  scheme  than  the  second  one, 
for  reasons  I  have  stated.  The  objection  to  it  on  the  part 
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of  the  parish — I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Parochial  Commit¬ 
tee — was  solely,  and  could  not  be  otherwise,  due  to  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  that  it  was  more  expensive  than  was  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  to  an  idea  that  £9,000  was  to  be  spent  now;  but 
obviously  labour  and  materials  cost  as  much  when  ordered  by 
one  engineer  as  by  another.  It  was  a  complete  scheme,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  such  portions  of  it  may  have  been  carried  out  as 
were  found  necessary,  and  the  cost  of  which  was  within  the 
ability  of  the  parish  to  bear.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  scheme  of  the  Parochial  Committee  will  not  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  but  I  know  the  responsibility  rests 
with  your  Council,  whose  officer  I  am  ;  and  I  am  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  the  engineering  work  which  has  been 
done  in  your  district  to  know  that  your  responsibility  is  a 
very  serious  one  indeed,  and  one  which  yoa  cannot  delegate 
to  any  Parochial  Committee.  There  are  intelligent  rate¬ 
payers  in  every  parish,  not  excepting  Carisbrooke,  who,  ap¬ 
preciating  the  lessons  which  have  been  taught  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Rural  Sanitary  District,  are  not  caught  by  estimates 
of  cost,  and  who  would  far  rather  pay  a  higher  rate,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  have  no  doubt  they  are  getting  what  they  paid 
for,  than  run  the  risk  of  the  wasteful  expenditure  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  on  low  estimates. 

•  The  sewage  must  necessarily  ultimately  reach  the  Medina 
estuary,  and  the  only  satisfactory  course  for  it  is  through 
the  Newport  system.  The  new  Carisbrooke  Road  sewer  was 
designed  with  this  object,  and  it  is  evidently  the  interest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Newport,  no  less  than  that  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Carisbrooke,  that  the  sewage  of  the  village  should 
discharge  into  the  town  sewer ;  but  it  must  be  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  the  exact  amount  you  should  pay 
Newport  until  the  average  cost  of  treatment  of  the  sewage 
is  ascertained.  You  offered  7s.  per  house  per  annum  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  data  would 
probably  be  available  and  adjustment  could  be  made.  This 
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Yarmouth  sower. 


offer  seemed  fair,  but  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  who  demanded  14s.  per  house  per  annum.  It  was 
subsequently  agreed  to  submit  the  question  to  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  a  course  provided  for 
by  sec.  28  P.H.A.,  1875.  The  Local  Government  Board 
have  consented  to  arbitrate  provided  the  respective  author¬ 
ities  agree  about  the  terms  upon  which  the  arbitration  shall 
be  based,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  arrive  at  these.  In  my  last  annual  report,  I 
stated  by  inadvertence  the  sum  you  offered  was  7s.  per  head 
of  the  population,  an  error  so  manifestly  accidental,  seeing 
that  the  proposition  was  spoken  of  as  not  inequitable, 
that  one  wonders  the  time  of  three  public  bodies  should 
have  been  permitted  to  be  wasted  in  discussing  it.  The 
only  sewer  in  your  district  which  connects  with  that  of 
another  authority  is  the  Haylands  sewer,  which  discharges 
into  the  sea  through  the  sewers  of  the  Borough  of  Ryde. 
You  pay  the  Corporation  of  that  town  a  capital  sum  of  £1  per 
house  connecting.  The  consideration  thus  shown  is  highly 
appreciated  by  their  neighbours  and  customers,  in  a  parish 
largely  agricultural  and  of  small  rateable  value  ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  the  Corporation  of  Ryde  are  not  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  treating  their  sewage.  I  do  not  compare  the  parish 
of  ]3g£de  with  the  parish  of  Carisbrooke,  for  although  Chiller- 
ton  has  been  separated  from  Carisbrooke  by  the  County 
Council,  the  assessment  of  the  Asylum  and  of  Parkhurst 
Prison  and  Barracks  adds  materially  to  its  rateable  value, 
and  you  are  prepared  and  willing  to  pay  a  fair  sum  to  New¬ 
port  for  the  convenience  of  an  outfall  for  the  sewage  of  the 
village. 

Another  advance  has  taken  place  by  the  completion  of 
the  Station  Road  and  Laundry  Road  sewer  at  Yarmouth, 
and  the  relaying  of  the  Mill  Street  sewer  which  it  joins. 
Other  improvements  have  taken  place  in  connection  with 
this  work,  and  especially  the  manhole  covers  have  been 
properly  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  road-way,  and  auto- 


matic  flushing  of  the  new  sewer  is  arranged.  This  will  be 
efficient,  although  local  economy  would  have  limited  the 
supply  of  the  necessary  water.  A  great  deal  of  trouble  has 
been  taken  to  clear  the  foreshore  of  Yarmouth  from  nuisances, 
and  particularly  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  sewage  on  to  it. 

There  remained  the  sewage  of  three  houses  in  Baskett’s  Lane, 
which  drained  off  by  a  drain  common  to  them — which  was, 
therefore,  a  sewer  vested  in  you — -and  was  deposited  above 
low  water  mark.  You  have  had  plans  and  estimates  pre¬ 
pared  for  making  a  proper  sewer  to  be  carried  below  low 
water  mark  to  drain  these  houses.  The  cost  will  probably 
amount  to  £75,  and  the  outlay  has  to  be  incurred  because 
the  High  Street  sewer  was  not  laid  sufficiently  deep  to 
admit  of  their  draining  the  other  way.  The  total  of  the 
amounts  which  have  been  expended  from  time  to  time  in 
making  good  the  defects  of  the  Yarmouth  sewer  must  be  a 
very  large  sum.  It  would  have  proved  sound  economy  to 
have  laid  down  a  well-designed  sewer  to  begin  with,  even 
if  it  had  cost  half  as  much  again.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I 
said  in  my  last  annual  report  :  “  the  sewer  of  Yarmouth  and 
its  house  connections  whenever  exposed  are  an  object  lesson 
of  inefficient  sanitary  administration.” 

Certain  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  in  con-  Totiand  Bay 

.  sewer. 

nection  with  the  Totiand  Bay  sewer.  It  is  scarcely  m  per¬ 
fect  working  order  yet  :  nuisances  have  occurred  from  it,  and 
the  flushing  arrangements  did  not  work  perfectly  ;  but  addi¬ 
tional  ventilating  shafts  have  been  placed,  and  other  things 
found  necessary  done.  The  most  serious  occurrence  has 
been  the  inability  to  drain  houses  because  the  sewer  was 
not  placed  deep  enough.  This  will  involve  the  taking  up 
and  relaying  100  feet  or  more  of  its  length,  the  beginnings 
of  the  tribute  money  which  has  generally  to  be  paid  by  the 
unfortunate  ratepayers  in  consequence  of  faulty  design  or 
false  economy. 
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When  the  County  Council  Inquiry  was  held  prior  to  the 
issuing  of  the  Order  constituting  Freshwater  a  Local  Board 
District,  the  promoters  called  evidence  to  prove  it  would  not 
cost  more  than  £6,000  to  sewer  it.  That  it  should  be  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  more  is,  doubtless,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  due 
to  the  employment  of  expensive  engineers  who  lay  sewers 
deep  and  use  too  large  pipes.  But  before  the  County  Coun¬ 
cil  was  constituted  fairly  'careful  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
sewering  Freshwater  had  been  made  by  one  or  two  sanitary 
engineers — that  it  to  say,  by  men  who  have  been  trained  to 
this  kind  of  work,  whose  profession  it  is,  and  who  had  had 
plenty  of  experience — during  holiday  visits  to  the  Island. 
They  considered  a  proper  system  would  cost  from  £10,000 
to  £16,000.  You  applied  for  sanction  to  borrow  £15,000. 
The  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  who  held 
the  inquiry  was  of  opinion  that  the  scheme  adopted  by  the 
Parochial  Committee  could  be  improved,  and  that  £4,000 
for  outfall  works  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  sewer.  Your  engineer  defended  his  scheme,  and 
after  conferences  which  did  not  lead  to  agreement,  you  paid 
him  for  his  services  and  plans,  -and  employed  a  sanitary  en¬ 
gineer  who  has  not  yet  submitted  his  scheme.  In  the 
meantime  building  operations  have  been  stimulated — 32 
new  houses  were  erected  in  Freshwater  alone  last  year,  that 
is  to  say,  not  including  those  erected  at  Totland  Bay — and 
a  sewer  is  more  than  ever  necessary.  What  is  required  is  a 
scheme  which  shall  provide  for  the  whole  of  the  Freshwater 
district,  and  to  sewer  those  parts  of  it  in  which  the  necessity 
is  greatest.  It  will  be  comparatively  an  easy  matter  to 
carry  out  other  portions  of  the  scheme  as  the  rateable  value 
increases  and  as  more  pressing  necessity  arises.  But  it 
would  be  unfair  to  leave  those  ratepayers  outside  the  drained 
sections  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  the  Parochial  Com¬ 
mittee  have  resolved  to  scavenge  the  whole  district,  and  to 
empty  cesspits,  as  I  have  already  said.  But  obviously  it 
would  not  be  right  to  make  charges  for  emptying  cesspits,  as 


has  been  suggested.  You  are  under  serious  obligations  to 
sewer  Freshwater,  but  so  long  as  the  matter  is  kept  in  hands 
and  there  is  no  unnecessary  delay,  it  is  far  better  to  act  with 
the  greatest  possible  deliberation  than  to  adopt  any  scheme, 
whatever  the  estimated  cost  may  be,  which  will  not  provide 
fully  for  the  requirements  of  Freshwater,  both  now  and  in 
the  future. 

Although  the  sanitary  state  of  your  district  improved  Essentials  iu 
greatly  during  the  regime  of  your  predecessors,  they  made  district- 
many  mistakes  by  which  you  should  profit.  They  seemed 
to  think  the  construction  of  a  sewer  was  a  very  simple  mat¬ 
ter,  consisting  of  tracing  out  its  course  upon  the  ordnance 
map,  and  providing  for  the  drainage  of  existing  houses ;  and 
this  notion  has,  apparently,  not  died  out,  if  any  mason  could 
sewer  a  place.  The  first  essential  is  to  obtain  a  scheme 
from  a  competent  person  which  shall  provide  for  a  sewer 
laid  at  sufficient  depth  to  admit  not  only  of  all  existing 
houses  draining  into  it,  but  for  houses  which  may  be  erected 
in  the  future.  In  order  to  this  the  scheme  should  extend 
considerably  beyond  the  area  at  present  built  on,  and  should 
have  regard  to  plots  of  land  upon  which  houses  are  likely  to 
be  placed  in  coming  years.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  de¬ 
velopments  have  taken  place  here,  and  are  taking  place, 
which  were  never  contemplated  twenty  five  years  back. 

Another  essential  is  that  the  sewer  shall  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  take  the  drainage  of  a  much  larger  number  of  houses 
than  those  existing,  and  that  it  shall  be  as  well  constructed 
as  is  possible  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  day. 

A  third  essential  is  that  the  connections  shall  be  properly 
made,  and  that  the  house  drains  shall  be  disconnected  from 
the  house,  ventilated  at  the  house  end  of  each  branch,  and 
have  a  fresh  air  inlet  on  the  line  of  drain  trapped  on  the 
sewer  side.  There  should,  of  course,  be  no  trap  between 
the  fresh  air  inlet  and  the  ventilating  shaft.  You  have  regu- 
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lations  of  house  drains  and  their  connections  with  sewers 
now  ;  but  I  have  seen  in  your  district  house  drains  with  the 
collars  of  the  pipes  laid  the  wrong  way  ;  abundant  traps 
between  the  air  inlet  and  the  ventilator  ;  holes  in  pipes  with 
stones  and  pieces  of  slate  placed  over  them  to  prevent  the 
earth  falling  in  when  the  drain  is  covered  up  ;  and  large 
holes  broken  in  the  sewer  for  house  connections  through 
which  the  sewage  ran  and  soaked  away  in  the  soil.  Another 
essential  is  that  means  of  flushing  shall  be  provided.  This 
is  obligatory  under  sec.  19  P.H.A.,  1875.  To  flush  a  sewer 
as  it  should  be  flushed,  an  independent  water  supply  is 
almost  essential,  and  the  provision  of  such  a  supply  should 
precede  the  provision  of  sewers.  Thinking  always  of  your 
district,  I  may  say  that  the  manholes  should  be  made  large 
enough  for  their  purpose. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  keeping  down  the  rates. 
Persons  are  not  made  members  of  sanitary  authorities  to 
keep  down  the  rates,  but  to  do  their  duty  by  providing  the 
best  sanitary  arrangements  which  can  be  obtained  for  safe¬ 
guarding  the  health  of  the  community.  A  short  cut  to 
sending  the  rates  up,  however,  is  to  bow  down  to  the  rate¬ 
saving  fetish  in  sanitary  matters.  To  borrow  a  thousand 
pounds  for  thirty  years  to  sewer  a  place,  making  an  annual 
charge  on  the  rates  of  sixty  pounds,  and  then  to  pay  an 
average  of  another  sixty  pounds  a  year  because  the  sewer  was 
faulty  in  design  and  badly  laid  by  the  “  lowest  ”  contractor, 
is  not  the  way  to  keep  down  the  rates.  And  then  when  the 
place  increases,  and  houses  are  erected  outside  the  drained 
area,  to  find  that  sewers  are  not  laid  deep  enough  to  take 
their  sewage  does  not  impress  one  as  a  very  economical  ar¬ 
rangement,  however  small  the  original  cost  of  the  sewer 
may  have  been.  When  Yarmouth  spreads  further,  as  it 
gives  evidence  of  doing,  it  will  not  be  very  comforting  to  the 
ratepayers  to  feel  that  they  have  been  contributing  only  so 
much  a  year  in  repayment  of  the  loan  contracted  for  making 
their  sewer,  when  they  find  they  have  to  provide  a  new  set 
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of  sewers  with  a  separate  outfall.  The  community  ought  to  be 
served  by  the  best  sanitary  officers  procurable,  and  they  ought 
to  have  provided  for  them  the  best  sanitary  engineering  works 
which  skill  can  devise  and  money  obtain.  It  is  far  better  to 
do  a  little  well,  than  to  sewer  a  district  badly  ;  and  it  is  a 
gross  injustice  to  tax  the  future  for  work  which  may  have  to 
be  done  over  again. 

It  is  my  duty  to  remind  you  the  following  resolution  has  Plans  of  sewers, 
not  yet  been  carried  out :  “  Plans  of  all  sewers  in  the  author¬ 
ity’s  district  should  be  made,  and  tracings  made  for  the  use 
of  the  Medical  Officer  and  the  Inspectors.” 

In  looking  back  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  there  is  Water  supply. 

no  sanitary  feature  of  your  district  in  which  improvement  is 

more  marked  than  in  the  lessened  risk  to  the  health  of  the 

people  in  the  water  they  drink.  The  physical  geology  and 

geography  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  determine  its  intersections 

by  numerous  streams,  and  the  comparatively  large  size  of 

many  of  them,  having  regard  to  its  limited  area.  The  two 

great  ranges  of  downs,  one  of  which  traverses  the  Island 

from  east  to  west,  and  the  other  skirts  the  south  and  the 

south  east  coasts,  are  composed  of  upper  secondary  rocks, 

resting  on  the  gault  clay,  and  this  fact  and  the  dip  of  the 

* 

strata  account  for  the  springs  which  issue  from  the  upper 
greensand,  especially  on  the  north  face  of  the  southern 
range,  and  on  the  south  face  of  the  central  range,  and  in  some 
of  the  northern  valleys  of  this  range,  in  which  the  chalk  has 
been  denuded.  On  the  northern  face  of  the  central 
range  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  The  lower 
tertiary  clays  of  the  Hampshire  basin  lie  against  the  chalk, 
and  the  springs  issue  above  them,  so  that  although  the 
springs  mark  a  weaker  place  in  the  line  of  least  resistance 
which  the  water  in  the  rock  takes,  abundant  water  may  be 
found  by  sinking  in  the  chalk  at  the  edge  of  the  tertiary 
beds.  In  most  places  just  beyond  where  the  springs  rise, 


therefore,  the  subsoil  is  of  clay,  and  water  cannot  be  found 
by  digging  wells,  or  if  obtained  in  sandy  strata  of  the  gault, 
it  has  a  disagreeable  flavour.  The  people,  consequently, 
from  time  immemorial,  probably,  have  drunk  from  the 
streams  :  indeed,  the  situation  of  many  of  the  villages  was 
most  likely  chosen  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the 
stream.  But  as  the  population  increased  and  the  land  was 
more  cultivated,  the  streams  became  polluted  almost  to 
their  sources,  and  now  it  is  unsafe  to  drink  from  any  stream 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  soon  after  it  has  left  the  rock.  But  the 
stream  is  still  used,  though  to  an  infinitely  less  degree  than 
even  four  years  ago,  for  drinking  purposes.  In  the  great 
lower  greensand  valley,  the  valley  of  the  eastern  Yar,  which 
lies  between  the  two  ranges  of  downs,  abundant  water  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  sinking  wells,  the  water  being  kept  up  in  the 
greensand  by  the  weald  clay  beneath  ;  but  the  rock  is  very 
porous,  and  unless  the  wells  are  tube  wells,  that  is  to  say, 
wells  with  impervious  sides,  which  they  rarely  are,  the  water 
is  very  liable  to  pollution.  On  the  north  of  the  northern 
range  the  surface  is  largely  composed  of  clay — alluvial  clay, 
Hampstead  clay,  Bembridge  clay,  Osborne  clay, — but  in 
pockets  of  the  clay  are  found  deposits  of  gravel  and  sand, 
and  lying  over  it  in  some  places,  and  often  capping  the 
hills,  are  considerable  deposits  of  plateau  gravel.  From 
these  beds  of  pocket  gravel  and  plateau  gravel  water  is 
obtained  by  sinking,  but  it  is  very  liable  to  surface  pollution 
and  in  the  pockets  even  tube  wells  are  no  protection  if  cess¬ 
pits  discharge  into  them,  as  they  often  do.  To  obtain  really 
satisfactory  drinking  water  it  is  necessary  to  sink  to  the 
Bembridge  limestone  north  of  its  outcrop,  and  south  of  this 
to  the  Headon  beds,  or  below  them,  for  a  larger  supply,  to 
the  Bagshot  sands.  Near  the  outcrop  of  the  Bembridge 
limestone,  the  wells  are  comparatively  shallow,  but  as  the 
dip  is  sharp,  they  are  from  (to  feet  or  70  feet  or  100  feet 
deep  half  a  mile  or  so  from  it.  The  Bembridge  limestone 
supply  is  constant,  but  small,  and  if  more  water  is  required 
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in  a  given  time  than  this  yields,  as,  for  example,  for  certain 
industries  or  for  the  supply  of  a  considerable  population,  it 
is  necessary  to  sink  another  200  feet  to  the  Headon  beds,  or 
400  feet  to  500  feet  to  the  Bagshot  sands.  To  the  north  of 
the  downs,  then,  underground  water  which  is  perfectly  safe 
is  not  easily  accessible,  while  the  surface  wells  in  the  gravel 
are  liable  to  pollution.  But  both  north  and  south  of  the 
downs  there  are  considerable  clay  areas  where  water  cannot 
be  obtained  by  sinking,  and  rain  water  supplies,  rapidly 
exhausted  during  dry  seasons,  are  alone  available.  For 
some  isolated  houses,  unless  they  have  thatched  roofs,  a 
rain  water  supply  alone  is  possible,  either  now  or  in  the 
future,  probably  ;  and  for  some  isolated  houses  in  the  gravel 
and  lower  greensand  districts  wells  are  alone  possible,  and  they 
may  be  made  fairly  safe, — and  here,  permit  me  to  say  in 
answer  to  criticism,  although  I  stated  the  fact  in  my  last  annual 
report,  that  the  law  does  not  permit  you  to  compel  owners 
to  provide  a  water  supply  for  their  tenants  at  a  greater  cost 
than  £*  13s.  4d.,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  than  £13;— but  for  places  in  which  population 
is  aggregated,  in  hamlets,  villages,  and  towns,  the  only 
proper  source  of  water  supply  is  an  independent  one.  I 
know  no  sanitary  district  in  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
facilities  are  so  great  for  providing  such  supplies  from  the 
heads  of  the  streams  as  in  your  own. 

The  prime  necessaries  of  life,  and  several  which  are  not  independent 

r  water  supplies. 

prime,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  if  sani¬ 
tary  authorities  had  done  their  duty  in  the  past  there  would 
not  be  a  water  company  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  always  re¬ 
gard  it  as  the  greatest  blot  upon  my  career  as  medical  officer 
of  health  in  your  district  that  my  Authority  did  not  give 
Freshwater  an  independent  water  supply.  It  would  be  a 
greater  blot  if  my  conscience  were  not  clear  in  the  matter. 

The  reply  I  always  received  was,  “The  Freshwater  people 
don’t  want  it.”  A  very  dignified  position,  certainly,  for  a 
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sanitary  authority  to  take  up,  whose  duty  and  obligation 
under  the  law  it  was  “  to  see  that  -every  occupied 
dwelling  house  within  their  district  has  within  a 
reasonable  distance  an  available  supply  of  wholesome 
water  sufficient  for  the  consumption  and  use  for  domestic 
purposes  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.”  P.H.  (W.)  A.  1878, 
sec.  3  !  The  people  of  Freshwater  now  would  be  thankful 
enough  if  the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  had 
done  their  duty  to  them  in  the  matter  of  water  supply. 
“The  people,”  under  such  circumstances,  are  usually  a  few 
ratepayers  whose  voices  are  heard  through  their  friends,  who 
are  members  of  sanitary  authorities.  Those  who  are  in 
most  intimate  contact  with  the  people  in  sanitary  matters 
hear  their  complaints,  which  are  not  always  complimentary 
to  their  rulers,  but  when  election  time  comes,  the  political 
red  herring  is  drawn  across  their  path.  The  distances  from 
a  sufficient  supply  of  wholesome  water  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
are  comparatively  speaking  so  short  that  every  village  in 
your  district  may  have  its  independent  supply,  and  ought  to 
have  it.  You  have  shown  your  earnestness  in  the  question 
of  water  supplies,  and  you  have  already  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  the  two  short  years  of  your  existence  as  a 
sanitary  authority. 


For  example,  you  have  taken  firmly  in  hand  the  indepen" 
dent  water  supply  of  Wellow,  Ningwood,  Newbridge,  and 
Shalfleet,  clay  villages  in  the  north  west  section  of  your 
district.  Wellow  has  a  public  well  to  the  Bembridge  lime¬ 
stone,  Ningwood  has  only  ponds  and  the  stream  which  are 
puddles  in  dry  weather  ;  but  at  Ningwood  house  there  is  a 
hundred  feet  deep  well  to  the  limestone,  the  owner  of  which 
permits  its  use  to  the  inhabitants  for  drinking  water,  except¬ 
ing  in  seasons  of  drought.  At  Shalfleet  there  is  only  the 
stream,  and  at  Newbridge  the  majority  of  the  people  drink 
from  the  stream,  but  there  are  wells  to  the  limestone  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  the  water  of  which  both  your  predecessors 


and  you  have  tried  in  vain  to  render  available  for  the  lower 
part  of  the  village.  It  was  from  those  who  have  the  use  of 
these  wells  the  greatest  opposition  came  when  it  was  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  Newbridge  a  water  supply  some  years  ago. 
You  have  obtained  plans  and  estimates  for  the  supply  of 
these  villages  from  the  chalk  at  Calbourne,  from  which  it  is 
proposed  to  lead  the  water  by  gravitation.  You  have  nego¬ 
tiated  with  the  landowner  as  regards  his  rights,  and  have 
obtained  his  sanction  to  the  use  of  the  water  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  one  of  which  is  that  the  parish  of  Calbourne  shall 
not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  scheme,  but  shall 
have  water  laid  on  to  a  standpipe  in  Winkle  Street,  where 
the  inhabitants  drink  from  the  stream,  and  no  charge  is  to 
be  made  for  the  water  if  any  house  in  the  parish  of  Cal¬ 
bourne  be  supplied  with  it.  Practically,  another  hard  bar¬ 
gain  driven  between  the  Parish  Councils  of  Calbourne  and 
Shalfleet.  .  One  would  suppose  the  parish  of  Calbourne 
could  afford  to  be  a  little  generous  in  permitting  water 
charges  to  be  made  upon  the  occupiers  of  houses  to  which 
the  water  may  be  laid  on  in  their  parish,  seeing  they  availed 
themselves  of  a  technicality  to  escape  the  cost  of  their  welj 
at  Newtown,  which  was  paid  .out  of  the  general  rate  of  your 
district.  There  are  those  who  say  Wellow  may  be  supplied 
by  the  Freshwater  and  Yarmouth  water  company.  But  the 
principle  that  the  community  should  have  their  water  supply 
in  their  own  hands  is  right,  quite  apart  from  other  considera¬ 
tions,  and  there  are  other  considerations,  financial  and  sani¬ 
tary,  which,  doubtless,  have  swayed  you  in  this  matter. 
The  community  are  not  the  community  of  the  present  only, 
but  the  community  of  the  present  and  the  future.  The 
community  of  the  future  will  acquire  all  public  water  sup¬ 
plies,  and  this  one  will  be  already  in  their  hands,  at  infinitely 
less  cost  to  the  community  past  and  present  than  those  pro¬ 
moted  by  private  enterprise.  I  have  said  the  Freshwater 
and  Yarmouth  company  deserve  well  of  the  community  for 
doing  for  them  what  their  natural  protectors  failed  to  do* 
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and  they  deserve  the  reward  they  will  have  as  Freshwater 
and  Yarmouth  go  on  developing.  If  they  were  to  extend 
their  main  they  would  require  guarantees  of  ten  per  cent, 
upon  their  outlay,  and  very  properly  ;  but  the  community 
having  to  pay  may  as  well  pay  to  themselves.  From  the 
sanitary  point  of  view  it  is  very  desirable  the  water  main 
should  start  from  the  centre  rather  than  from  the  end  of  a 
given  area.  There  are  dairy  places  to  be  supplied  en  route, 
not  only  for  household  purposes,  but  that  the  cows  may 
drink  pure  water ;  and  if  sections  of  a  water  main  may 
appear  unremunerative  to  a  water  company,  they  are  not  so 
to  a  sanitary  authority,  for  they  assist  them  to  do  their  work. 

During  the  year  the  water  of  the  Freshwater  and  Yar¬ 
mouth  water  company  was  laid  on  to  all  new  houses  in 
Freshwater  and  Yarmouth,  of  course,  and  to  many  old  ones. 
The  company  arranged  with  the  Bouldnor  Estate  company 
to  continue  the  water  main  to  their  property  on  the  coast 
some  half  mile  to  the  east  of  Yarmouth.  This  will  stimulate 
the  erection  of  houses  there.  But  for  the  extension  of  the 
Freshwater  supply  you  could  not  have  arranged  for  flushing 
the  new  sewer  at  Yarmouth. 

The  water  of  the  Totland  Bay  company  is  derived  from 
the  Headon  beds,  which  come  to  the  surface  at  the  Headon 
Hill,  but  the  supply  is  limited,  and  you  have  arranged  with 
the  Freshwater  company  for  assistance  in  flushing  your 
sewers  there.  With  the  increase  of  Totland  Bay  there 
need  be  no  anxiety  about  water,  so  abundant  is  the  supply 
of  the  Freshwater  company. 

With  the  extension  of  the  main  of  the  Brooke  supply  to 
Mottistone  from  Hulverstone,  your  work  will  be  helped  for¬ 
ward  another  step  in  that  part  of  your  district.  From 
Bouldnor  round  the  coast  to  Brighstone  the  bulk  of  the 
population  will  have  wholesome  water  to  drink,  that  is  to 
say,  water  free  from  ordinary  risk  of  contamination.  I  fear, 
however,  there  is  if  not  a  hiatus  a  very  weak  place  in  the  line. 
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I  refer  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Limerstone.  I  would  advise 
you  to  extend  the  Brighstone  supply  to  Limerstone,  or  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  landlord  of  Limerstone  for  a 
better  supply  to  it,  and  one  which  may  be  laid  on  to  the 
cottages.  The  agents  of  different  landowners  whose  lands 
“  march  ”  with  one  another  are  almost  as  difficult  often 
as  neighbouring  authorities. 

The  extensions  of  the  Brighstone  water  main  during  the 
year  to  Thorncross,  Marsh  Green,  and  other  places  is  most 
satisfactory,  and  before  long  it  is  to  be  hoped  every  cottage 
in  the$clay  district  will  be  connected  with  it. 

There  have  been  difficulties  in  obtaining  sufficient  water 
for  the  supply  of  Wroxall,  but  the  works  have  progressed 
and  the  main  is  being  laid.  You  have  taken  a  rather  bold 
course  at  Wroxall,  but  one  quite  justified.  The  upper 
greensand  holds  the  water  as  a  sponge  does.  If  you  drive 
adits  into  the  rock  the  water  drips  into  them.  But  it  gravi¬ 
tates,  naturally,  to  the  lower  levels,  and  meeting  the  clay  it 
bursts  out  as  springs  on  the  surface.  Instead  of  collecting 
it  at  the  lower  levels  you  have  placed  your  reservoirs  higher 
than  the  highest  house  in  Wroxall,  in  order  that  the  water 
may  be  led  to  it  by  gravitation.  There  is  just  a  doubt, 
therefore,  if  in  very  dry  seasons  your  supply  may  not  run 
short.  If  it  should  do  so  you  may  increase  it  from  perennial 
springs  at  a  lower  level  at  no  great  outlay,  and  pump  to  the 
reservoir  by  means  of  a  windmill  pump. 

You  gave  directions  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  esti¬ 
mates  for  an  independent  water  supply  to  Brading,  but  they 
have  not  yet  been  received.  Looking  to  the  future  this 
will  be  a  very  important  work,  and  much  deliberation  and 
care  on  the  part  of  your  Council  will  be  necessary.  It  will 
be  desirable  to  consider  the  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  policy,  for  you  have  a  large  population  to  provide  for  in 
the  eastern  section  of  your  district,  and  you  will  have  to  de¬ 
cide  if  it  will  be  more  economical  to  have  two  sets  of  water- 
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works  or  one,  from  which  to  supply  it.  Hitherto  the 
Brading  Parochial  Committee  have  had  the  matter  in  hand, 
They  have  been  making  investigations  independently,  and 
you  have  received  no  report  from  them.  They  have 
bored  to  a  depth,  I  am  told,  of  80  feet  in  che  Brackle- 
sham  or  Bagshot  beds.  The  landowner  has  been  very 
generous  in  offering  land  for  their  purposes,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  a  sufficient  supply  is  available  from  the  tertiary 
beds.  But  it  is  your  duty  to  take  broad  views  of  your 
responsibilities,  and  it  may  well  occur  to  you  if  the  water  has 
to  be  pumped,  and  it  must  be  pumped,  to  a  reservoir  on  the 
down,  it  may  as  well  be  pumped  from  the  largest  supply 
obtainable,  and  that  will  probably  be  found  in  the  secondary 
rocks. 
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Stimulated  by  the  offer  of  £100  by  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
dairy  farms  at  Upton,  you  resolved  to  supply  Haven  Street, 
and  the  district  between  it  and  Haylands,  in  the  parish  of 
Ashey,  with  water  from  the  Ryde  waterworks.  This  deci¬ 
sion  of  yours  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  other 
dairy  farms  from  which  Ryde  is  largely  supplied  with  milk 
will  be  benefited.  There  has  been  much  delay  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  powers  possessed  by  the  Isle  of  Wight 
water  company.  One  does  not  blame  the  company,  but  the 
guardians  of  the  public  health  at  the  time  their  Act  was  ob¬ 
tained.  I  often  think  if  I  were  a  member  of  a  sanitary  au¬ 
thority  how  earnestly  I  w©uld  do  my  work,  with  no  olher 
consideration  than  that  of  promoting  the  greatest  possible 
good  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  people,  if  only  to  escape 
the  reproach  and  contempt  of  those  coming  after  us,  which 
we  feel  for  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  The  Isle  of  Wight 
water  company  have  powers  which  give  them  the  monopoly 
of  water  supply  in  certain  parishes  of  your  district,  the  parish 
of  Arreton,  in  which  Blaven  Street  is  situated,  ecclesias¬ 
tically  speaking,  being  one  of  them.  They  were  willing  to 
supply  Haven  Street  at  10  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  or  to 
permit  it  to  be  supplied  from  other  sources,  retaining  the 
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right  to  take  up  the  supply  by  purchase  in  the  future.  The 
Corporation  of  Ryde  would  not  consent  to  this  proviso,  and 
the  Company  ultimately  waived  it.  In  the  annual  report 
on  the  health  of  your  district  for  1897  I  hope  the  medical 
officer  of  health  will  be  able  to  speak  of  the  independent 
water  supply  of  Haven  Street  and  Upton  as  an  accomplished 
fact. 

There  was  a  long  drought  in  your  district  in  the  summer 
of  1896,  and  during  its  course  I  was  invited  by  the  North- 
wood  Parochial  Committee  to  attend  a  meeting  at  which  the  • 
question  of  the  water  supply  of  Tinkers  Lane  would  be  con¬ 
sidered.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  a  public  meeting  or 
a  meeting  of  the  Parochial  Committee.  Two  voices  alone 
were  raised  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  supply  the 
place  independently,  and  this  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
wanted,  and  it  would  increase  the  rates.  The  Committee 
reported  to  you  that  an  independent  water  supply  for  Tin¬ 
kers  Lane  was  necessary.  This  year  there  has  been  much 
rain.  A  public  meeting  at  Tinkers  Lane  have  decided  an  in¬ 
dependent  supply  was  unnecessary,  and  the  Parochial  Com¬ 
mittee  so  reported  to  you.  For  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century  similar  decisions  have  been  made,  now  one  way> 
now  the  other  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  it  has 
been  the  duty  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  to  provide  it.  Your 
predecessors  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  agent  of  the 
landowner  who  gave  the  water  for  the  public  supply  of 
Whitwell,  for  the  overflow,  after  the  tenants  of  the  estate 
were  supplied,  of  the  considerable  spring  from  the  gravel  in 
Ruffin’s  Copse.  Terms  were  almost  settled,  but  only  a  five 
years’  lease  of  the  water  was  offered.  This,  of  course, 
could  not  be  agreed  to,  ‘and  so  the  matter  rests. 

The  question  of  the  water  supply  in  the  parish  of  North- 
wood  is  a  serious  one,  and  may  well  engage  your  very  ear¬ 
nest  attention.  Gurnard,  Tinkers  Lane,  the  “  Horseshoe 
district,  and  the  building  land  above  your  reservoir  on 
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Horsebridge  Hill  will  have  to  be  properly  supplied  sooner  or 
later  ;  and,  although  I  do  not  like  to  say  so,  it  would  “pay” 
to  supply  them  sooner  than  later.  Northwood  is  a  poor 
parish.  The  land  is  not  going  to  improve  its  rateable  value, 
but  new  houses  would,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  strong 
disposition  to  build  in  this  parish.  You  refer  such  matters 
to  the  Parochial  Committee,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  them 
to  decide,  as  they  must  be  swayed  this  way  and  that  by  op¬ 
posing  opinions.  At  Gurnard,  for  instance,  the  people  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  have  always  plenty  of  water  in  their 
wells,  and  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  a  public  water 
supply,  while  the  people  lower  down  want  it,  because  the 
water  runs  out  of  their  wells  in  dry  seasons.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Cowes  like  Ventnor,  has  been  engaged  in  litigation,  or 
what  amounts  to  it.  They  have  other  enterprises  on  foot, 
and  the  annexation  of  Gurnard  is  openly  discussed.  Should 
that  take  place,  it  will  affect  not  only  the  parish  of  North- 
wood  but  the  whole  of  your  district.  Of  course  it  is  said 
Gurnard  must  get  its  gas. and  water  from  Cowes,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  to  be  sewered ;  and  an  urban  authority  does  not 
do  its  work  through  parochial  or  ward  committees.  One 
can  look  at  the  question  from  the  urban  standpoint,  and 
some  of  the  Gurnard  people  seem  to  look  at  it  only  from 
this  point  of  view ;  but  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  urban  and  rural  rates. 


Newport,  water 
supply. 


So  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  your  district  depend  upon 
the  Newport  Waterworks  for  their  water  that  you  cannot 
but  be  interested  in  its  character,  which  has  been  proved 
not  satisfactory  hitherto.  The  Corporation  of  that  town  are 
now  doing  their  best,  at  very  considerable  outlay,  to  render 
it  unimpeachable.  During  the  year  they  have  been  laying 
a  main  up  the  Bowcombe  valley,  which  is  to  tap  the  chief 
reservoir  which  supplies  the  water  of  the  Lukely.  It  is  an 
arduous  undertaking,  because  the  water  is  so  abundant  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  it  down  in  the  headings ;  but  the 
result  will  fully  compensate  the  community  for  both  expense 
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and  trouble,  and  it  is  important  for  Newport  that  it  should 
be  able  to  provide  not  only  -for  its  own  people  but  those  of 
surrounding  districts  with  abundant  wholesome  water,  not 
only  from  the  ratepayers’  point  of  view,  but  because  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  those  districts  must  affect  it,  and  es¬ 
pecially  as  it  is  from  them  it  draws  its  milk  supplies. 

You  have  had  the  same  difficulties  with  the  water  meters  water  meters 
as  heretofore,  and  the  differences  have  been  particularly 
marked  in  connection  with  the  Horsebridge  Hill  supply. 

5ou  proposed  to  the  Corporation  of  Newport  that  they 
should  accept  an  annual  payment  for  water  supplied  to 
Horsebridge  Hill,  in  lieu  of  payment  by  meter,  as  it  was 
evident  neither  the  Corporation  meter  nor  your  meter  re¬ 
corded  correctly.  They  were  willing  only  to  accept  the 
mean  of  the  two  records. 

The  history  of  your  bye-laws  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  Bye-iaws. 
one,  extending  back  into  a  somewhat  dim  past.  As  it  was 
supposed  they  would  affect  somewhat  prejudicially  the 
building  trades,  they  were  opposed  with  considerable 
energy.  In  the  end  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect 
there  should  be  two  sets  of  bye-laws,  one  set  to  apply  to  more 
populous  places,  the  other  set  to  apply  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  time  was  wasted  in  defining 
the  respective  districts.  Then  a  set  of  non-building  bye-laws 
to  apply  to  the  whole  district  was  drawn  up,  and  objected  to 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  but  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions,  they  were  made  to  apply  to  Freshwater.  Subsequently 
the  Local  Government  Board  were  asked  to  name  districts 
similar  to  yours  in  which  bye-laws  were  in  operation.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  long  list  of  such  places  you  applied  to  some  of  the 
authorities  for  copies  of  their  bye-laws.  A  bye-laws  com¬ 
mittee  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  set  of  bye-laws  with 
these  to  guide  them.  After  very  many  meetings,  at  which 
the  opposing  interests  were  represented,  a  set  of  bye-laws 
were  submitted  to  your  predecessors,  and  sent  by  them  to 
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the  Local  Government  Board  for  approval.  Every  bye-law 
had  been  discussed,  and  some  of  them  were  modified  and 
remodified,  and  with  a  few  further  alterations  they  came 
into  operation  in  your  district.  The  wonder  is  not  that  they 
are  imperfect  after  all  the  discussions  and  contests,  but  that 
they  should  be.  found  to  work  so  well.  You  cannot  make 
laws  to  apply  to  every  possible  case.  The  maxim  de  minimus 
non  curat  lex — the  law  does  not  concern  itself  about  little 
things — applies  to  bye-laws  as  well  as  main  laws.  But 
several  decided  defects,  which  will  have  to  be  remedied, 
have  been  discovered  in  your  bye-laws,  and  your  attention 
has  been  given  to  some  of  these  during  the  year.  The 
Northwood  Parochial  Committee,  performing  a  very  useful 
function,-  have  pointed  out  to  you  that  the  thickness  of  the 
party  wall  dividing  two  houses  is  required  by  the  bye-laws 
to  be  only  4T  inches.  This  matter  was  fought  over  with 
some  acrimony  in  committee,  where  it  was  pointed  out  that 
to  require  thicker  dividing  walls  would  add  to  the  cost  of  a 
row  of  houses. 

The  question  of  combined  drainage,  too,  has  been  before 
you.  It  is  better  that  half  a  dozen  houses  should  drain  into 
a  common  drain  at  the  back,  than  that  the  drain  of  each 
house  should  be  carried  beneath  it.  You  have  in  some 
cases,  after  they  had  been  considered  by  your  committee, 
consented  to  permit  a  combined  system,  upon  condition 
that  any  repairs  of  the  drains  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
owners  or  occupiers  of  the  houses.  Your  right  to  retain  a 
tracing  of  the  plans  of  a  house — which  you  require  to  be 
submitted  in  duplicate  for  that  purpose — has  been  disputed. 
The  plans  were  approved,  but  the  agent  of  the  landlord  de¬ 
manded  their  return.  You  resisted  the  demand,  and  legal 
proceedings  were  threatened.  Eventually,  after  erasing  the 
signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  committee,  the  plans  were 
relinquished,  the  owner  stating  it  was  not  intended  to  build 
as  previously  contemplated.  Since  that  time  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  orders  have  been  given  to  proceed  with  the  work.  If 


this  be  so  it  is  a  distinct  breach  of  faith.  The  question 
whether  the  detention  of  plans  is  legal  has  not  been  settled 
by  judicial  decision,  I  believe.  The  practice  of  retaining  a 
copy  of  the  plans  is  almost  universal,  and  it  is  certainly  for 
the  public  good  that  a  copy  of  the  plans  of  all  houses 
with  their  drainage  in  any  district,  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  sanitary  authority.  One  would  sup¬ 
pose,  therefore,  that  power  should  be  definitely  given  by 
enactment,  rather  than  that  some  particular  sanitary  district 
should  be  put  to  the  expense  of  ligitation  in  the  matter.  It 
is  for  the  common  good  that  the  point  should  be  settled,  and 
that  the  expense  should  be  paid  out  of  the  national  funds, 

A  question  arose  under  the  bye-laws  which  appeared  to 
interest  many  of  your  number.  It  is  required  that  pan 
closets  shall  have  a  flushing  arrangement.  This  involves  a 
cistern  and  a  force  pump.  It  was  objected  the  additional 
expense  added  materially  to  the  cost  of  a  cottage,  and  that 
flushing  by  hand  was  a  better  arrangement,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  arrangement  which  has  hitherto  obtained  in  your 
district  should  continue.  You  wisely  declined  to  permit  any 
modification  of  your  bye-laws  in  particular  cases,  unless  the 
interests  of  the  public  health  demanded  it.  It  was  said  your 
decisions  would  deter  building  operations  ;  but  of  course  it 
will  not.  It  is  not  obligatory  to  make  pan  closets,  indeed, 
if  they  involve  cesspits  they  are  very  undesirable.  While 
speaking  of  pan  closets,  I  may  say  the  short  hopper  pan 
only  should  be  used,  but  it  is  the  long  hopper  which  is 
employed  in  your  district. 

Application  has  been  made  in  some  cases  for  the  waiving 
of  the  bye-law  which  requires  the  concreting  the  area  upon 
which  a  house  is  to  be  built.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  if 
this  obligation  were  not  maintained,  but  if  it  were  not 
insisted  on  in  every  case  it  would  be  better  not  to  retain  it. 
If  you  once  waive  an  obligation  in  the  pocket  interest  of  the 
individual,  its  enforcement  in  the  interest  of  the  community 
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Legal  pro¬ 
ceedings. 


General  Purposes 
Committee. 


will  only  take  place  in  those  cases  where  sufficient  influence 
cannot  be  brought  to  bear.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
concreting  the  site  of  a  house  is  that  ground  air  may  not  be 
driven  into  it  when  it  rains.  Who  is  to  decide  whether 
there  is  air  in  any  particular  ground  ?  I  know  no  ground  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  which  water  and  air  do  not  permeate. 

You  have  decided  to  postpone  the  revision  of  the  bye-laws 
until  next  year,  when  you  will  have  had  longer  experience 
of  them.  May  I  be  permitted  in  this  connection  to  guard 
you  against  a  word  which  in  its  use  in  the  matter  of  the  bye¬ 
laws  seems  to  savour  of  the  “clap  trap”  of  the  modern 
political  arena.  I  refer  to  the  word  “theory.”  What  is  in¬ 
tended  is  natural  science,  and  natural  science  is  founded 
upon  the  laws  of  nature,  the  laws  under  which  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  An  art  is  science  applied  in 
practice.  A  mason  who  follows  his  art  is  a  practical  man, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  understands  the  laws  of  health. 
Of  course  if  he  be  a  member  of  a  sanitary  authority  it  is 
his  business  to  study  these  laws  so  far  as  the  information  he 
has  acquired  enables  him  to  do  so.  It  is  because  the  prac¬ 
tical  man  does  not  always  understand  nature’s  laws  that  the 
bye-laws  which  enforce  them  are  essential. 

You  took  legal  proceedings  in  three  cases  during  the  year  ; 
twice  under  the  bye-laws  against  persons  who  commenced 
building  before  the  plans  of  new  houses  were  sanctioned, 
and  once  under  sec.  97  P.H.A.,  1875,  in  order  to  close  a 
house  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

You  changed  the  designation  of  the  Committee  hitherto 
known  as  the  Works  Committee  to  that  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee,  to  which  all  members  of  the  Counci] 
are  now  summoned.  This  Committee  has  been  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  public 
health  of  your  district,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
its  usefulness  should  not  be  in  any  way  hindered.  The 
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danger  ol  throwing  the  Committee  open  to  the  whole  Coun¬ 
cil  is  that  attendance  at  its  meetings  may  simply  depend 
upon  the  business  to  be  considered  ;  and  with  the  tendency 
ol  your  Council  towards  parochial  government  this  would  be 
a  serious  evil.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same  members  at¬ 
tend  regularly  there  is  the  great  advantage  to  your  district 
of  informal  discussion  upon  its  interests  as  a  whole,  and 
upon  the  special  interests  of  its  different  sections,  for  which 
every  member  of  your  Council  is  responsible,  and  if  the 
meeting  in  committee  should  tend  to  broaden  the  views  of 
the  Council,  as  it  may  well  do,  if  greater  interest  be  taken 
by  all  its  members  in  the  affairs  of  every  section,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  freer  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  each 
section,  it  will  advance  the  interests  of  the  public  health 
eventually,  if  only  by  tending  to  weaken  the  principle  that 
everything  must  be  referred  for  sanction  to  some  parochial 
committee  before  you  are  able  to  take  action. 


1  he  Inspectors  have  favoured  me  with  the  following  sum¬ 
maries  of  their  work  : — 

EAST  MEDENE  DISTRICT. 

NEW  HOUSES  ERECTED,  1896. 


Bembridge  . .  . .  8 

Wootton  Bridge  ..  8 

Wroxall  . .  . .  . .  11 

Whitweli  . .  3 

Brading  . .  . ,  . .  6 

Newchurch  . .  . .  2 

Haven  Street  . .  2 

Arreton  . .  . .  . .  4 

Whippingbam  . .  , .  1 

Nettlecombe  . .  . .  2 


Total  Houses  erected  .  47 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK  COMPLETED  YEAR  ENDED 

DECEMBER,  1896. 

Number  of  Nuisances  reported  to  Council 

.1  ,,  abated  without  final  notice 

Number  of  final  notices  served 
Houses  reported  unfit  for  human  habitation  . . 

,,  placed  in  habitable  repair 

,,  closed  by  order 

,,  demolished  by  order  of  Council 

,,  cleaned  and  disinfected 


523 

304 

11 

3 

3 

1 

0 

47 
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Legal  proceedings  taken 

•  • 

1 

Cases  of  overcrowding  reported 

•  • 

2 

,,  ,,  abated  .. 

•  « 

2 

Privy  cesspools  constructed 

•  • 

31 

,,  pail  system 

♦  • 

23 

Wells  sunk  and  improved  supplies  obtained 

•  • 

104 

,,  cleansed  . . 

.  # 

5 

,,  closed 

, 

0 

Defective  pumps  repaired 

•  • 

•  8 

Pumps  provided 

•  • 

3 

Houses  drained  and  connected  to  main  sewer... 

... 

42 

House  drains  repaired  and  trapped 

•  . 

35 

Refuse  accumulations  removed 

•  • 

4 

Dairies  inspected  and  re-inspected 

•  • 

58 

,,  limewashed  after  notice 

«  • 

14 

Bakehouses  ,, 

7 

Sewers  repaired  and  ventilated 

2 

Water  mains  extended,  repaired,  and  independent  suppl 

ies 

being  sought  for 

4 

Schools  disinfected  and  cleansed 

,  # 

2 

Number  of  new  houses  plans  of  which  approved  by  Council 

,  # 

34 

,,  ,,  districts  scavenged 

•  • 

2 

WEST  MEDENE  DISTRICT. 

NEW  HOUSES  ERECTED  IN  1896. 

Freshwater  . .  . .  32 

Yarmouth  . .  . .  4 

Totland  . .  . .  . .  9 

Gunville . .  . .  1 

Gurnard . .  . .  4 

Furzyhurst  . .  4 

Pallance-lane  . .  . .  1 

Pallance-road  . .  1 

Total  . .  . .  56 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK  DONE  FOR  YEAR  ENDED 

DECEMBER,  1896. 

Number  of  nuisances  and  other  matters  reported 

564 

,,  ,,  abated  without  final  notice 

291 

Number  of  final  notices  served 

21 

Houses  reported  unfit  for  human  habitation  . . 

2 

,,  placed  in  habitable  repair 

1 

,,  closed  by  order 

1 

,,  cleansed  and  disinfected 

29 

Legal  proceedings  taken 

2 

Cases  of  overcrowding  reported 

0 

,,  ,,  abated  . . 

0 

Privy  cesspools  provided  and  properly  constructed 

•  • 

37 

Privies  put  on  the  pail  system. . 

#  # 

29 

Wells  sunk  and  other  improved  supplies  of  water  obtained 

126 

,,  cleansed  . . 

2 

,,  closed 

0 

Defective  pumps  repaired 

12 

Pumps  provided 

6 

Houses  drained  and  connected  with  sewer 

26 

House  drains  repaired  and  trapped 

i  • 

24 
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Refuse  accumulations  removed 
Dairies  inspected  and  re-inspected 
limewashed  after  notice 
Bakehouses  ,, 

Districts  scavenged  :  Carisbrooke,  Totland,  and  Yarmouth 
Districts  supplied  with  water  under  Rural  District  Council’: 
-p...  Thorncross,  Shate,  Pitt  Place,  and  Marsh  Green 
istricts  supplied  privately  :  Hulverstone  (now  being  extended 
to  Mottistone) 

Plans  submitted  to  R.D.C.  under  Building  bye-laws 
Number  of  sewers  flushed  .. 

>.  ,,  cleansed 

Number  of  storage  reservoirs  cleansed 

•  e  O  • 


5 

67 

18 

6 

3 

4 

1 

51 

8 

1 

2 


I  am  indebted  to  A.  N.  Le  Messurier,  Esq.,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  of  meteorological  observations  made  by 

him  at  High  Street,  Newport,  about  45  feet  above  sea  level 
in  1896. 


MONTH. 

Maximun 

for 

Month. 

Minimum 

for 

Month. 

lTJ.CctU 

Daily 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

January 

53  0 

26  2 

4596 

on  15th 

on  20  th 

Fep.  . . 

56'50 

270 

|  46-53 

on  28th 

on  26th 

March  . 

63  7 

310 

52  55 

on  22nd 

on  15th 

April  . . 

66  7 

316 

5919 

on  26th 

on  22nd 

May  . . 

77  0 

31-5 

66  8 

on  12th 

on  2nd 

June  .. 

•83-2 

40-0 

73  29 

on  14th 

on  1st 

July  .. 

855 

45  0 

7540 

on  21st 

on  29th 

August  . 

794 

439 

70  84 

on  12th 

on  27th 

Sept.  .. 

690 

38-6 

63  86 

on  3rd 

on  21st 

October 

640 

28-2 

54  40 

on  9th 

on  21st 

Nov.  .. 

52  5 

257 

4639 

on  20th 

on  7th 

Dec.  . . 

51  4 

26-9 

48-8 

1 

on  3rd 

on  18th 

Mean 

Daily 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Mean 

Tempe¬ 

rature. 

Rainfall 

for 

Month. 

No  of 
Wet 
Days. 

Greatest 
Fall  iu 
One  Day. 

37-48 

41-72 

1  02 

8 

•37 

on  25th 

36  06 

41-29 

•21 

7 

•10 

on  20th 

4126 

46  90 

293 

20 

1  33 

on  20th 

41-70 

50  44 

•58 

6 

15 

on  14th 

44-7 

55-7 

•49 

4 

•15 

on  21st 

52-77 

63  03 

1  99 

10 

•39 

on  7th 

54  02 

6471 

1*31 

8 

■49 

on  26th 

5168 

61-26 

1  38 

13 

■48 

on  30th 

5197 

57  91 

8-48 

26 

1-50 
on  24th 

48  46 

51-43 

334 

22 

105 
on  6th 

34-50 

40  44 

•94 

8 

•43 

on  14th 

36  0 

42  4 

4  65 

21 

•9 

on  13th 

The  total  rainfall  at  Newport  in  1896  was  27*32im  It 
was  29*1  Sin.  in  1895,  39*74in.  in  1894,  28*53  in  1893,  24.97im 
in  1892,  38*96in.  in  1891,  26*31in.  in  1890,  28*34in.  in  1889, 
29*02in.  in  1888,  24*43in.  in  1887.  The  mean  rainfall  at 
Newport  in  the  ten  years  1887-96  was  29*67in. 


The  number  of  wet  days  in  1  BOG  was  153,  against  149  in 
1895,  183  in  1894,  146  in  1893,  172  in  1892,  172  in  1891, 
153  in  1890,  163  in  1889,  179  in  1888,  141  in  1887,  202  in 
1886,  and  159  in  1885.  The  mean  number  of  wet  days  in 
the  ten  years  1887-96  was  161. 

The  minimum  temperature  of  the  year  was  25*7  on 
November  7th,  and  the  maximum  was  85*5  onjuly  21st. 

January  was  mild,  and  although  the  barometer  was  high 
for  the  most  part  there  was  a  good  deal  of  damp  weather. 
The  mean  temperature  was  41*72,  which  was  5*8  above  the 
mean  temperature  of  January,  1895.  The  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  was  26*2  on  the  20th.  The  highest  temperature  was 
53*0  on  the  15th.  The  rainfall  at  Ryde  was  *99in.,  and  at 
Newport  1*02. 

February  was  also  a  mild  month,  the  average  temperature 
44  at  9  a.m.,  was  above  the  average  of  24  years.  It  was 
cold  from  the  23rd  to  the  27th  inclusive.  There  was  very 
little  wind,  and  only  0*21  in.  of  rain  fell  at  Newport  in  seven 
days,  and  at  Ryde  0*29in.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
month  was  below  that  of  January,  41*29  against  4T72.  The 
lowest  temperature  was  27*0  on  the  26th,  and  the  highest 
56*50  on  the  28th. 

March  was  mild  for  March.  The  mean  temperature  at  9 
a.m.  was  the  highest  in  March  for  25  years.  The  average 
temperature  was  46*90,  4*1  above  the  mean  temperature  of 
March,  1895.  The  lowest  temperature  was  31*0  on  the  15th, 
and  the  highest  63*7  on  the  22nd.  2*93in.  of  rain  at  New¬ 

port  in  20  days,  and  3*35in.  at  Ryde. 

April  was  a  dry  warm  month.  The  mean  temperature  at 
9  a.m.  was  above  the  average  of  24  years.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  April,  1893,  it  was  the  driest  April  in  21  years. 
*58in.  of  rain  fell  in  Newport  in  six  days.  The  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  for  the  month  was  50*44.  The  highest  temperature 
was  66*7  on  the  26th,  and  the  lowest  31*6  on  the  22nd.  The 
hawthorn  was  in  bloom  before  the  end  of  the  month. 


May  was  another  warm  dry  month.  -The  0  a.m.  mean 
temperature  was  above  the  average  of  22  years.  The  rain¬ 
fall  was  the  smallest  in  any  May  since  1875.  Only  *69in. 
fell  in  Newport  on  four  days,  and  *50  in  Ryde.  But  5*23in. 
of  rain  have  fallen  during  the  year.  The  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  was  55*7.  1  he  lowest  temperature  was  81  *5  on  the  2nd, 

the  highest  77'0  on  the  12th. 

June.  The  9  a.m.  temperature  was  again  above  the 
average  for  the  month.  The  mean  temperature  was  63-03. 
The  lowest  temperature  was  40*0  on  the  1st,  and  the  highest 
was  83*2  on  the  14th.  T69in.  of  rain  fell  at  Newport  on  10 
days,  and  at  Ryde  2*45.  With  the  exception  of  1892,  the 
rainfall  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  was  the  lowest 
since  1875. 

July.  The  morning  temperature  at  9  a.m.  in  July  was 
above  the  average  of  the  month,  and  it  was  the  warmest 
July  since  1887.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was 
04-71.  The  lowest  temperature  was  45*0  on  the  29th,  and 
the  highest  temperature  was  85*5  on  the  21st,  which  was 
the  highest  of  the  year.  The  rainfall  at  Newport  was  T31in. 
in  eight  days,  and  at  Ryde  T03in. 

August  was  a  cool  dry  month.  The  mean  temperature 
was  61*26.  The  lowest  temperature  was  43*9  on  the  27th, 
and  the  highest  79*4  on  the  12th.  T38in.  of  rain  fell  at 
Newport  on  13  days,  and  2 -21  in.  at  Ryde.  Only  9*91in.  of 
rain  fell  in  eight  months. 

September  was  a  boisterous  rainy  month.  It  was  the  wet¬ 
test  September  in  22  years.  8‘48in.  of  rain  fell  at  Newport 
on  26  days,  and  9*52in.  at  Ryde.  The  mean  morning  tem¬ 
perate  was  below  the  average  of  the  month.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  month  was  57*91.  The  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  month  was  38*6  on  the  21st,  and  the  highest  69*0 
on  the  3rd. 

October  was  a  cold  wet  month,  with  morning  mean  tem¬ 
perature  at  9  a.m.  below  the  average.  3-34in.  of  rain  fell  on 
22  days  at  Newport  and  4"20in.  at  Ryde.  The  mean  tem- 
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perature  of  the  month  was  51*43.  The  lowest  temperature 
was  28*2  on  the  21st,  and  the  highest  64*0  on  the  9th. 

November  was  an  exceptionally  dry  and  cold  month.  The 
mean  morning  temperature  at  9  a.m.  was  considerably 
below  the  average.  The  lowest  temperature  of  the  month 
was  25*7  on  the  7th,  the  lowest  temperature  of  the  year, 
and  the  highest  was  52  5  on  the  20th,  the  lowest  maximum 
in  November  for  25  years.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
month  was  40*44.  Only  *94in.  of  rain  fell  at  Newport  on 
eight  days,  and  *87in.  at  Ryde. 

December  was  a  wet,  mild,  uncomfortable  month.  4*65in. 
of  rain  fell  at  Newport  on  21  days,  and  4*92in.  at  Ryde.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  42*4.  The  lowest  tem¬ 
perature  was  26*9  on  the  18th,  and  the  highest  was  51*4  on 
the  3rd. 

The  meteorological  conditions  in  1896  were,  on  the  whole, 
not  unfavourable  to  health.  In  the  earlier  months  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  above  the  average,  and  in  the  summer  it  was 
not  excessively  hot.  The  extraordinarily  small  rainfall  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  lowered  the  under¬ 
ground  water  level  considerably,  and  there  was  an  excess 
over  average  years  of  cases  of  enteric  fever,  scattered 
through  your  district. 

3.  THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
GENERALLY  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  health  of  the  district  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  fairly  good,  there  being  apparently  less 
general  sickness  than  usually  prevails  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
at  the  beginning  of  winter  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
measles,  zymotic  diseases  were  almost  entirely  absent. 

An  epidemic  of  measles  such  as  I  have  not  previously 
known  has  been  traversing  the  Island  since  the  early 
autumn,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  many 
cases  of  it  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  several  of  the  towns, 
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as  Newport,  Sandown,  Shanklin,  Ventnor,  and  Ryde.  It 
had  reached  some  of  the  rural  villages,  such  as  Arreton, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing,  it  would  seem  as  if  its  disap¬ 
pearance  will  not  take  place  until  it  has  “  burnt  itself 
out,”  to  make  use  of  a  figure  of  speech.  One  peculiarity 
of  this  epidemic  is  that  so  many  adults  have  been  attacked 

A  family  at  Haven  Street  were  “  down  ”  in  scarlatina,  scarlatina, 
contracted  by  one  of  its  members  during  a  visit  to  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

There  were  cases  of  whooping  cough  at  Brading  and  at  whooping  cough, 
other  places  in  the  east  of  the  Island,  but  of  a  mild  type. 

The  description  of  the  state  of  a  sanitary  district  at  the  The  sanitary 

state  of  the  dis- 

end  of  any  particular  year  cannot  vary  widely  from  that  at  trict generally 
the  end  of  the  previous  year  ;  but  in  a  progressive  district 
it  must  differ  somewhat,  and  the  degree  of  that  difference 
is  the  measure  of  its  progression.  As  one  passes  briefly  in 
review  the  '  condition  of  the  different  localities,  this  will 
be  sufficiently  indicated. 

At  the  east  and  west  extremes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  two  Bast  medene. 
watering  places  are  developing  which  promise  to  become 
important  towns.  Their  development  has  been  greatly 
assisted  by  sanitary  provisions,  and  the  progress  of  each  is 
hindered  by  the  lack  of  that  which  the  other  possesses. 

Freshwater,  outside  Totland  Bay,  has  an  independent 
water  supply  but  no  sewer,  while  Bembridge  has  a  sewer 
but  no  water  supply.  With  the  completion  of  the  sewer 
at  Lane-end  or  Foreland,  Bembridge  is  now  properly 
sewered.  Its  water  supply  is  obtained  from  several 
sources.  The  Brading  Harbour  Company  sank  to  the 
Headon  beds  for  the  service  of  their  Lodge  estate,  and  this 
source  is  in  part  available  beyond  it  ;  but  the  charges  are 
high  and  the  supply  limited.  In  Bembridge  proper,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  obtain  water  for  drinking  from  the  North 
well,  a  shallow  well  fed  by  a  perennial  spring  in  the  gravel. 
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There  are  other  wells  in  the  gravel,  liable  to  pollution, 
many  of  which  become  dry  during  drought.  Most  of  the 
new  houses  depend  upon  rain  water  supplies.  At  Lane- 
end,  the  shingle  bed  upon  which  it  stands  affords  abundant 
water,  kept  up  in  it  by  a  bed  of  clay  beneath.  The  wells 
are  for  the  most  part  “  dip  ”  wells.  As  the  subsoil  is  so 
porous,  the  greatest  possible  care  against  the  risk  of  con¬ 
tamination  is  requisite.  This  care  is  exercised  as  far  as 
possible  in  connection  with  the  certification  of  new  houses  ; 
but  all  wells  at  Foreland  should  be  tube  wells,  with  pumps 
affixed,  to  prevent  surface  contamination.  The  time  has 
come  when  you  should  take  the  independent  water  supply 
of  this  district  into  serious  consideration.  I  have  so  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  this  subject  in  my  annual  reports  that 
I  need  only  remind  you  the  Bembridge  limestone  and 
chalk  are  the  possible  sources  of  supply.  1  think  the  chalk 
alone  is  likely  to  yield  sufficient  water  for  such  a  population 
as  is  likely  to  occupy  Bembridge  eventually.  You  are 
about  to  give  Brading  an  independent  water  supply,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  it  may  not  be  well,  as  you  must 
pump  the  water  to  a  reservoir  on  Brading  Down  from 
whatever  source  you  obtain  it,  to  raise  it  from  the  chalk  at  the 
foot  of  Brading  Down,  instead  of  from  the  tertiary  beds, 
as  you  contemplate,  for  the  supply  of  both  Bembridge  and 
Brading.  It  is  evident  there  would  be  distinct  gain, 
other  things  being  equal,  if  one  waterworks  could  be  made 
to  serve  both  places.  I  may  add  the  Government  would  at 
once  take  the  water  for  Steynes  Wood  fort.  A  pond  near 
the  highway  at  Walls-end  farm,  from  which  the  cows  of 
a  large  dairy  formerly  drank,  and  which  was  probably  re¬ 
sponsible  for  an  outbreak  of  zymotic  disease  at  Bembridge, 
has  been  filled  in.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were 
eight  more  new  houses  at  Bembridge  than  at  the  end  of 
1895. 

The  scheme  for  an  independent  water  supply  at  Brading 
has  taken  practical  shape,  as  you  have  employed  an 
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engineer  to  elaborate  it.  When  such  a  supply  is  obtained, 
building  operations  will  be  stimulated,  and  the  rateable 
value  of  the  town  will  be  increased.  Visitors,  of  whom 
there  are  a  considerable  number  in  the  summer  months, 
seek  residence  in  the  more  elevated  localities,  situated  on 
the  chalk,  where  the  wells  are  too  deep  to  be  of  practical 
service.  The  houses  there  depend  upon  stored  rain  water. 

In  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  there  were  formerly  several 
public  wells  of  inconsiderable  depth  in  the  tertiary  beds- 
One  after  another  they  have  been  abandoned,  as  the  water 
became  obviously  impure.  Two  or  three  are  left  to  which 
the  inhabitants  resort,  which  are  apparently  free  from 
contamination,  but  the  water  is  in  considerable  volume, 
and  chemical  tests  may  fail  to  detect  possible  pollution. 

There  are  a  few  private  wells;  but  you  certify  such  new 
houses  as  those  recently  erected  in  Station-road  on  a  rain 
water  supply.  With  the  exception  of  Yarbridge,  Trading 
is  sewered.  Sewerage  was  promised  to  the  ratepayers  of 
Yarbridge,  who  have  to  contribute  to  the  interest  and  sink¬ 
ing  fund  of  the  loan,  but  the  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

In  the  absence  of  an  independent  water  supply,  the  sewers 
are  not  properly  flushed,  but  their  gradient  is  steep  in 
many  parts.  The  sewage  is  discharged  on  to  a  filtering 
bed  of  insufficient  capacity,  and  in  times  of  storm  the 
effluent,  which  discharges  into  the  Yar,  is  in  considerable 
volume.  The  scavenging  appears  to  have  been  more 
efficiently  performed  during  the  past  than  in  recent  years. 

The  rather  out-of-the-way  little  hamlet  of  Adgestone  is  Adgestone. 
associated  with  Brading,  the  children  of  Adgestone  attend¬ 
ing  the  Brading  schools.  It  is  through  this  channel  that 
zymotic  diseases  have  been  introduced  to  it.  Of  these, 
diphtheria  proved  particularly  fatal.  This  was  attributed 
to  unwholesome  water,  the  main  supply  of  which  was 
derived  from  a  dilapidated  “  dip  ”  well  by  the  roadside. 

There  is  now  at  the  site  of  this  old  well  a  public  pump 
connected  with  a  good  well,  properly  protected  from  risk 
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of  contamination.  “Jenny  Deal's”  well,  to  which  many 
of  the  inhabitants  living  in  the  south  of  the  village  resort, 
should  also  be  reconstructed,  with  solid  sides  raised  above 
the  surface,  and  a  pump  should  be  affixed  to  it,  but  it  is 
situated  on  private  land.  The  people  occupying  houses  on 
the  hill  to  the  north  of  the  hamlet  depend  for  their  supply 
upon  rain  water  which  falls  on  the  roofs,  and  which  is 
generally  badly  stored.  There  is  one  deep  well  from  which 
good  water  is  drawn  by  bucket,  which  supplies  two  of  the 
cottages  here. 

The  next  hamlet,  Alverstone,  is  in  the  main  supplied 
with  water  from  “dip”  wells  in  the  lower  greensand. 
There  are  here  several  substantially  built  new  cottages. 

The  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Knighton  occasioned  your 
predecessors  much  trouble  a  few  years  back,  because  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  water  from  the  wells  in  the  lower 
greensand.  Here  is  situated  the  pumping  station  of  the 
waterworks  of  the  borough  of  Ryde,  from  which  parts  of 
your  district  are  supplied.  I  need  scarcely  point  out  to 
you  the  absolute  necessity  of  all  cesspits  being  perfectly 
“  tight  ”  in  this  area.  Knighton  is  now  independently 
supplied  from  the  waterworks. 

The  small  hamlet  of  Langbridge  has  abundant  water, 
obtained  from  shallow  “  dip  ”  wells  in  the  lower  greensand, 
one  of  which  serves  for  three  or  four  cottages  near  the 
railway  station.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  similar  localities, 
there  should  be  a  public  well,  with  pump  affixed,  for  the 
supply  of  drinking  water.  Owners  will  not  always  be  at 
the  expense  of  reconstructing  wells  and  providing  pumps, 
if  the  water  they  contain  cannot  be  proved  by  chemical 
test  to  be  impure,  however  unprotected  they  may  be. 

The  village  of  Newchurch  requires  a  public  well.  The 
late  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  closed  the  public  well  near 
the  graveyard,  because  the  water  was  contaminated  by 
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soakage  from  it.  The  two  or  three  private  wells  arc  insuf¬ 
ficiently  piotected,  and  are  liable  to  contamination  from 
the  buckets  used  to  draw  the  water,  as  all  u  dip  ”  wells  are. 

The  School  Board  have  improved  the  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  ol  the  scnools.  The  Newchurch  district  is  one  of 
the  districts  under  your  jurisdiction  which  is  particularly 
liable  to  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  of  a  severe  type.  I  can 
only  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that  there  are  several  cot¬ 
tages  in  the  woods  near,  and  that  the  children  inhabiting 
them  attend  the  schools.  In  one  substantially  built 
thatched  stone  cottage  in  Bordwood  copse,  diphtheria  has 
followed  scarlatina  twice  or  three  times  in  twelve  years, 
and  once  the  family  of  four  children  all  died  from  it. 

Partly  as  the  result  of  the  leverage  afforded  by  these  out¬ 
breaks  of  diphtheria,  the  sanitary  condition  of  Newchurch 
has  greatly  improved:  privies  have  been  reconstructed, 
and  converted  info  pail  closets,  and  old-standing  filth 
nuisances  have  been  abolished. 

A  collection  of  houses  between  Newchurch  and  Wroxall  Apse Heath 
known  as  Apse  Heath  are  being  added  to  year  by  year. 

Good  water  is  obtained  from  the  greensand,  but  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  secure  sufficiently  perfect  protection  of  the  wells. 

I  have  often  referred  in  my  annual  reports  to  the  fact  wroxall. 
that  certain  villages  are  situated  upon  the  gault  clay. 
Probably  the  ancient  founders  of  them  settled  there  because 
of  the  presence  of  considerable  streams  of  good  water, 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  upper  greensand  springs, 
which  come  to  the  surface  immediately  above  the  gault 
These  streams  are  now  polluted  almost  to  their  source. 

Filth  does  not  soak  into  the  clay,  but  finds  its  way  to  the 
stream.  The  filth  nuisances  of  Wroxall  were  notorious  a 
few  years  back,  and  were  responsible  for  the  considerable 
amount  of  zymotic  disease,  and  especially  of  diphtheria, 
which  prevailed  there.  Although  filth  nuisances  exist 
they  were  less  in  evidence  at  the  close  of  the  year  than  for 
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some  time  past.  The  independent  water  supply  will 
change  the  sanitary  character  of  Wroxall,  for  although  its 
sanitary  evils  are  many,  the  greatest  of  them  is  its  poverty 
of  wholesome  water.  The  people  cannot  drink  from  the 
stream,  water  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  gault  clay,  and 
scarcely  any  source  of  supply  of  drinking  water  is  satisfac¬ 
tory,  or  even  safe.  In  spite  of  your  efforts  and  those  of 
your  predecessors,  and,  I  may  say,  of  the  Sandown 
authority,  sewage  still  finds  its  way  to  the  Wroxall  stream. 
Constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  evil  may  be  minimised.  The  bacon  fac¬ 
tory,  which  is  the  industry  of  the  place,  requires,  also,  the 
strictest  regulation  both  as  regards  its  cleansing  and  the 
disposal  of  its  filth.  Stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  water  supply,  eleven  new  houses  were  erected  in 
Wroxall  in  1896,  representing  a  considerable  increase  in 
rateable  value. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  and  popular  residential 
areas  in  your  district  is  Bonchurch,  the  eastern  suburb  of 
Ventnor.  It  is  supplied  with  water  independently  from  the 
Ventnor  waterworks  fortunately,  as  it  drains  into  the  broken 
ground,  made  up  of  masses  of  upper  greensand  rock  and 
other  debris  upon  which  it  stands,  and  the  whole  of  its 
underground  water  is,  therefore,  dangerous.  But  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  water  mains  be  continued  to  houses 
already  supplied  with  Bonchurch  water,  and  to  new 
houses  ;  indeed,  I  must  necessarily  continue  to  refuse  to 
certify  the  wholesomeness  of  underground  water  at  Bon¬ 
church  as  a  supply  for  new  houses,  whatever  its  chemical 
composition  may  be.  If  the  company  decline  the  expense 
of  main  extension,  and  the  owners  of  property  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  incur  it,  I  fear  building  operations  will  be  checked 
as  it  would  not  be  right  to  certify  a  house  for  occupation 
upon  a  rain  water  supply  in  a  place  supplied  independently 
with  wholesome  underground  water. 
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The  soil  of  (lie  Undercliff  is  similar  to  the  oround  on  st-  Lawrence, 

o  '  Whitwell  Niton 

which  Bonchurch  stands.  The  cliff  itself  is  of  Upper  Undercliff, 
greensand,  which  rests  upon  the  gault,  a  sandy  clay.  The 
water  is  kept  up  in  the  greensand  by  the  clay,  which,  on 
account  of  the  sand  in  it,  is  partially  permeable,  As  por¬ 
tions  of  the  greensand  are  loosened  by  frost,  they  slide  off 
on  the  face  of  the  softened  clay,  and  accumulate  upon  its 
surface.  The  spaces  between  the  masses  of  greensand 
become  in  course  of  time  filled  up,  although  huge  cavities 
are  left,  and  the  water  of  the  springs  which  issue  at  the 
junction  of  the  gault  and  greensand  finds  its  way  to  the  sea 
through  this  made  ground.  The  cesspits  sometimes  reach 
and  discharge  into  the  cavities,  and  their  contents  mix 
with  the  underground  water.  Hence  the  danger  of 
drinking  from  the  wells,  which  is  an  increasing  danger  as 
this  beautiful  district  is  destined  to  become  populous.  The 
risk  can  only  be  obviated  by  collecting  the  water  at  the 
base  of  the  cliff  in  storage  reservoirs,  and  piping  it  to  the 
houses.  This  is  done  at  St.  Lawrence  for  the  supply  of  a 
large  house,  and  some  cottages  on  the  same  property.  The 
Ventnor  Water  Company  appear  to  have  powers  to  supply 
the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  although,  judging  by  the  size  of 
the  main  to  the  Consumption  Hospital,  they  do  not  con¬ 
template  using  them  It  would  probably  not  be  difficult 
for  you  to  supply  St.  Lawrence  at  no  great  outlay  in  the 
manner  1  have  indicated.  The  parishes  of  Whitwell  and 
Niton  extend  to  the  sea,  the  former  parish  lying  between 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  parish  of  Niton.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  these  portions  of  the  Undercliff,  the  majority  of 
houses  in  which  are  of  a  superior  class,  and  some  of  which 
are  supplied  independently  from  the  cliff. 

The  village  of  Whitwell  and  the  adjacent  hamlet  of  Whitwell  and 
Nettlecombe  should  have  an  abundant  supply  of  upper  NetUecom',e- 
greensand  water  brought  from  Berelay,  where  it  issues  at 
the  base  of  a  northern  spur  of  the  southern  range  of  downs 
in  large  quantity.  Whitwell  is  one  of  the  gault  villages, 
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and  much  of  its  filth  finds  its  way  to  the  stream,  a  branch 
of  the  eastern  Yar,  which  runs  through  it.  But  its  sanitary 
condition  has  been  enormously  changed,  since  it  was  ra¬ 
vaged  by  diphtheria  some  years  back,  by  its  water  supply, 
which  owed  its  origin  to  it. 

I  have  frequently  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  Whitwell  water  supply  to  Southford,  a  hamlet  to 
the  north  of  it,  which  is  practically  without  wholesome 
water.  Your  Committee  have  directed  estimates  to  be 
prepared  with  a  view  to  this  extension. 

Niton,  another  gault  village,  is  supplied  with  water  from 
rain  water  tanks,  wells,  and  independently  by  means  of  a 
pipe  from  a  spring  which  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  eastern 
Yar.  The  stream  runs  through  the  village,  and  receives  in 
its  course  a  great  deal  of  filth,  but  much  less  than  formerly, 
the  cesspit  overflow  pipes  being  supposed  to  be  cut  off 
from  it.  But  Niton  is  a  clay  village,  and  its  filth  does  not 
soak  away  readily ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  far  more  whole¬ 
some  place  than  formerly,  and  the  foul  ditches  and  pig 
nuisances  are  less  in  evidence.  For  many  years  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  authority  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  giving  the  whole  of  the  village  of  Niton  an  inde¬ 
pendent  water  supply,  and  to  the  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  obtained.  It  is  objected,  of  course,  that  the  ratepayers 

of  Niton  Undercliff,  being  already  well  supplied,  of  which 
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I  am  not  certain,  would  have  to  contribute  ;  that  the 
owners  of  houses  recently  built  between  the  village  and  the 
cliff,  who  have  been  at  the  expense  of  sinking  wells,  will 
also  have  to  contribute  ;  and  that  in  the  village,  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  houses  the  wells  of  which  have  become  contami¬ 
nated,  obtain  their  drinking  water  from  pure  sources. 
Niton  is  a  progressive  place  in  more  senses  than  one,  but 
progression  does  not  consist  in  merely  saving  the  rates, 
but  rather  in  obeying  the  law  more  assiduously,  and  secur¬ 
ing  for  the  people  their  first  and  greatest  right  under  the 
law,  the  safeguarding  their  health  and  their  lives. 
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The  purely  agricultural  village  of  Godshill  obtains  its  Godshill. 
water  from  very  shallow  wells  in  the  lower  greensand  upon 
which  it  stands.  As  these  wells  have  not  pumps,  and  as 
they  are  situated  in  cultivated  vegetable  gardens  usually, 
they  are  very  liable  to  pollution,  especially  as  they  are  loose 
steined  with  stone.  As  is  the  case  in  similar  villages 
throughout  your  district,  the  sanitary  condition  of  Godshill 
has  been  completely  changed  by  the  substitution  of  pail 
closets  for  old  midden  privies,  and  by  the  disappearance  of 
accumulations  of  filth  near  houses.  But  nuisances  con¬ 
tinue  there,  and  a  ditch  which  passes  beneath  the  highway 
is  too  often  made  a  receptacle  for  refuse  and  fcecal  matter 
One  or  two  of  the  old  houses  in  Godshill  are  scarcely  fit 
for  human  habitation. 

The  village  of  Merstone  is  also  placed  on  the  lower  Merstone, 
greensand.  It  has  received  more  particular  attention  from 
the  inspector  during  the  year,  with  the  result  that  several 
privies  have  been  reconstructed,  and  water  supplies  have 
been  made  more  secure. 

Arreton  Street  is  also  situated  in  the  great  greensand  Arreton. 
valley  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  valley  of  the  eastern  Yar. 

Several  of  its  picturesque  old  stone  thatched  labourers’ 
dwellings  have  recently  given  place  to  well  built  brick  cot¬ 
tages,  and  several  additional  small  houses  have  been 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  residents  not  employed 
on  the  farms.  The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  wells  for 
the  most  part  insufficiently  protected.  One  of  the  tributa¬ 
ries  of  the  Yar  has  its  origin  at  Cherrywood,  where  the 
water  issues  from  the  upper  greensand  on  one  of  the  two 
large  farms  of  the  place,  which  have  different  owners. 

Some  of  the  cottages  of  the  other  farm  were  supplied  from 
a  well  to  which  a  pump  was  affixed,  on  the  highway  near 
the  graveyard.  The  water  of  this  well  became  impure,  and 
it  was  closed.  At  considerable  expense,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  “  diviner,”  these  cottages  were  supplied  indepen- 
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dently  from  the  “  malm,”  a  deposit  formed  by  the 
denudation  of  the  chalk  deposited  on  the  lower  levels  of 
the  down  upon  the  denuded  gault.  The  reservoir  is 
placed  in  the  “  aldermoor  ”  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
Arreton  Manor  farmhouse.  There  was  formerly  a  religious 
house  on  this  site  connected  with  Quarr  Abbey,  which 
probably  possessed  a  fish  stew  where  the  aldermoor  now 
is,  and  the  water  having  been  drained  off,  the  surface  is 
now  covered  with  a  layer  of  peat.  This  accounts  for  the 
water  having  a  peaty  taste,  and  an  oily  looking  scum  on 
standing,  which  together  prevent  its  use  for  drinking.  An 
endeavour  is  now  being  made  to  obtain  sufficient  water 
from  the  upper  greensand  above  the  moor.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  the  head  of  the  little  stream  of  which  I  have 
spoken  is  not  on  this  property,  because  it  would  most 
likely  have  been  the  means  of  not  only  supplying  the  cot¬ 
tages  in  question,  but  of  giving  an  independent  supply  to 
the  whole  of  the  village  of  Arreton. 

The  little  hamlet  of  Blaekwater,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Medina,  is  supplied  from  “  dip  ”  wells  in  the  lower  river 
gravel,  badly  protected,  from  wells  with  pumps  affixed,  and 
from  the  polluted  stream.  For  their  drinking  water,  some 
of  the  inhabitonts  resort  to  a  private  well,  and  to  a  pipe 
which  discharges  into  the  stream  water  from  the  plateau 
gravel  on  St.  George’s  Down.  Were  Blaekwater  a  progres¬ 
sive  instead  of  a  stationary  place,  it  might  be  easily  supplied 
independently  from  this  source. 

A  few  cottages  in  the  parish  of  Whippingham  at  Shide, 
off  the  highroad  to  the  east  of  the  stream  which  there  bounds 
the  borough  of  Newport,  drain  into  it  at  their  backs.  One 
or  two  are  supplied  independently  with  town  water,  and  all 
should  be.  The  occupants  of  the  other  cottages  obtain  their 
drinking  water  from  a  well  in  the  stable  yard  at  Shide 
House,  and  use  the  water  of  the  stream  for  ordinary  house¬ 
hold  purposes. 
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Fairlee-road,  just  outside  the  boundary  of  the  borough  of  Fairiee  road. 
Newport  at  Fairyhole,  is  the  commencement  in  your  district 
of  the  road  to  East  Cowes.  The  railway  runs  parallel  to  it 
on  the  east  side,  and  houses  have  been  crowded  upon  the 
area  between  the  railway  and  highway.  As  a  result,  the 
land  not  being  of  sufficient  extent  for  the  disposal  of  sewage, 
cesspit  overflows  were  carried  to  the  road  gutter,  and  caused 
considerable  nuisance.  This  has  been  abated,  but  the  want: 
of  a  sewer  for  the  houses  to  drain  into  is  seriously  felt.  The 
Parochial  Committee  of  Whippingham  have  hitherto  vetoed 
this  necessary  work,  and  there  have  been  difficulties  of  an 
engineering  nature  in  joining  the  Newport  sewer,  and  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  Corporation  of  that  town 
have  been  in  abeyance.  As  I  have  already  said,  these  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  overcome,  and  the  plans  for  the  sewer  have 
been  deposited.  Seeing  that  its  construction  will  probably 
be  followed  by  the  erection  of  houses  on  the  west  of  the 
highway,  and  consequent  increase  of  the  rateable  value  of 
Whippingham,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  hitherto 
strenuous  opposition  of  that  parish.  Fairlee-road  is  supplied 
with  town’s  water,  and  a  pipe  from  the  main  is  carried 
beyond  the  first  milestone  on  the  East  Cowes  road. 

Wootton,  on  the  highroad  to  Ryde  from  the  west,  Wootto 
is  increasing  in  population  and  number  of  houses,  and 
promises  to  become  a  residential  district  for  a  leisured 
class.  One  of  the  anomalies  of  the  hasty  arrangement 
of  parishes  by  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the 
County  Council  is  that  Wootton,  a  centre  of  popu¬ 
lation,  is  placed  in  two  parishes,  North  Arreton  and 
Whippingham,  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Wootton  having 
been  thrown  with  Whippingham.  For  sanitary  purposes, 
this  arrangement  is  most  awkward.  Part  of  Wootton  is 
supplied  with  water  independently  from  the  gravel.  This 
supply  was  obtained  by  means  of  private  subscriptions,  with 
a  view  to  commemorate  Her  Majesty’s  Jubilee.  Although 
this  supply  has  been  of  enormous  benefit  to  the  part  of 
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Wootton  supplied,  it  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  desirability 
of  a  public  water  supplv  being  provided  by  the  sanitary 
authority.  In  such  an  undertaking,  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants.  The  source 
of  supply  at  Wootton  is  so  low  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  upon 
which  it  stands  that  it  can  be  carried  by  gravitation  only  to 
what  will  eventually  prove  to  be  a  small  section  of  the 
houses.  The  surface  gravel  with  its  underbed  of  clay,  pro¬ 
vides  abundant  water  in  the  upper  part  of  Wootton,  but  it  is 
into  this  same  gravel  the  houses  drain.  Eventually,  doubt¬ 
less,  an  independent  supply  for  the  whole  of  Wootton  will 
be  necessary,  and  this  time  will  be  near  or  remote  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  sewer  extension.  The  lower  part  of  the  village  is 
sewered,  and  the  sewer  is  slowly  creeping  up  the  hill.  Its 
further  extension  has  been  postponed,  as  I  have  previously 
stated. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  estuary  known  as  Wootton 
Creek,  near  its  mouth,  is  Fishbourne,  which  is  supplied  with 
water  from  a  public  well  to  the  Bembridge  limestone.  Its 
industry  was,  and  continues  to  be  to  a  small  extent, 
shipbuilding.  As  houses  were  built,  drains  were  made  to 
the  foreshore,  usually  above  low  water  mark,  those  more 
recently  erected  connecting  with  the  drains  already  made, 
when  convenient.  Consequently  there  are  in  Fishbourne  a 
system  of  irregular  sewers  vested  in  you. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Binstead  was  in  a  more  satisfactory 
sanitary  state  than  heretofore,  inasmuch  as  the  Ryde  water- 
main  has  been  carried  not  only  to  houses  on  Quarr  hill,  but 
to  some  of  those  in  Newnham-road,  previously  supplied  inde¬ 
pendently  with  water  liable  to  pollution,  and  which  from  time 
to  time  showed  evidence  of  serious  contamination.  In  time, 
doubtless,  these  houses  will  be  properly  sewered — a  desirable 
improvement,  especially  as  the  incidence  of  zymotic  disease 
has  been  particularly  severe  in  Newnham-road.  There  have 
been  sewage  difficulties  in  connection  with  some  of  the  large 


houses  in  Ouarr  woods.  Wlien  they  are  sewered,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  another  outfall,  as  they  are  situated  on  the 
opposite  slope  of  the  hill.  A  sewer  and  an  independent 
water  supply  have  entirely  changed  the  sanitary  state  of 
Binetead  ;  but  it  has  its  nuisances,  and  particularly  that 
which  arises  from  keeping  large  numbers  of  pigs  in  a  confined 
space.  I  believe  the  occupier  does  his  best,  but  the  pigs 
should  be  removed  from  the  middle  of  the  place  to  some  of 
the  land  outside  it,  and  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
principal  landowner  to  facilitate  this.  The  Binstead  Paro¬ 
chial  Committee — that  is  to  say,  the  Parish  Council — have 
been  of  real  service  to  your  work  in  Binstead  by  constantly 
calling  the  attention  of  your  officers  through  their  clerk  to 
various  sanitary  defects  in  their  parish. 

The  water  supply  of  Haylands,  another,  and  somewhat  Hayiands. 
notorious  in  a  sanitary  sense,  suburb  of  Ryde,  is  also  derived 
from  the  waterworks  of  that  borough  ;  but  the  workmen’s 
cottages  in  Mitchell’s-road  have  “  dip  ”  wells,  badly  protected, 
every  one  of  which  is  more  or  less  contaminated,  and  should 
be  closed.  The  majority  of  the  owners  have  consented,  I 
believe,  to  have  the  town  water  laid  on  to  these  cottages. 

The  extension  of  the  main  to  Upton,  on  its  way  to  Haven 
Street,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  will  be  of  great 
sanitary  benefit,  more  particularly  to  dairy  farms  in  that 
district.  The  sewer  carried  beneath  the  hill  was  being  kept 
tolerably  clear  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  it  will  always  be 
a  difficulty  unless  it  be  relaid  at  a  proper  gradient.  Since 
you  received  my  last  annual  report,  you  have  given  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  connection  of  houses  in  School-lane 
to  the  sewer.  Before  the  sewer  was  laid,  your  predecessors 
required  the  owner  to  reconstruct  the  privies,  and  either  to 
convert  them  into  pail  closets,  or  to  construct  proper  cess¬ 
pits.  The  vaults  made  were  large  and  insanitary.  I  repre¬ 
sented  this  to  the  Authority  at  the  time,  but  they  resolved 
that  their  order  had  been  obeyed.  The  owner  naturally  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  additional  expense  of  connecting  with  the 
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sewer.  He  was  prosecuted,  and  the  court  refused  to  enforce 
the  order,  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  compel  a  man 
to  connect  with  a  sewer  condemned  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  You  have  considered  the  question  of  making 
the  connection  in  order  to  abate  a  nuisance.  I  think  you 
will  act  rightly  by  doing  so,  and  especially  because  the  more 
sewage  there  is  passing  into  the  School-lane  sewer,  which 
has  a  steep  fall,  the  greater  will  be  the  vis  a  tevgo  to  scour  the 
level  part  of  the  sewer  when  the  penstock  is  raised.  You 
have  also  given  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  brick-on-edge 
dram  at  the  backs  of  the  cottages  in  the  Upton-road,  which 
is  a  sewer  vested  in  you.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ashey  Parochial  Committee,  the  plans  were  prepared  for 
relaying  this  drain  with  socket  drain  pipes  to  connect  with 
the  sewer  in  Mitchell’s-road,  some  time  since. 

The  village  of  Haven  Street  has  gradually  improved  in 
sanitation.  Like  all  clay  villages,  its  filth  has  been  more  or 
less,  and  formerly  more  rather  than  less,  in  evidence,  in  foul 
ditches  and  offensive  privy  and  cesspit  overflows.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  sanitary  necessity  now  is  a  good  water  supply,  which  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  soon  be  laid  to  it  from  the  Ryde  water¬ 
works.  The  end  of  1896  found  Haven  Street  a  decided  step 
in  advance,  in  its  new  schools,  which  will  not  be  without 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  children  attending  them. 

The  expansion  of  Freshwater,  at  the  west  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  has  been  even  more  rapid  than  the  expansion  of 
Bembridge  at  the  east.  41  new  houses  were  certified  for 
letting  in  1896  in  the  Freshwater  district.  No  doubt  this 
advance  has  been  due  in  a  certain  degree  to  railway  connec¬ 
tion  of  Freshwater  with  the  centre  of  the  Island,  but  Fresh¬ 
water  was  increasing  before  the  railway  was  projected.  The 
independent  water  supply  and  the  prospect  of  sewers,  which 
it  was  supposed  would  have  been  completed  ere  this,  have  no 
doubt  stimulated  building  operations.  The  water  supply, 
which  ought  not  to  be  in  private  hands,  and  which  should 
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have  been  provided  by  the  sanitary  authority,  has  changed 
altogether  the  sanitary  aspect  of  Freshwater.  The  fatal  error 
was  committed  of  shirking  responsibility  by  a  sanitary 
authority,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  Freshwater  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  wholesome  water.  Because  the  people  did  not 
ask  for  it,  no  action  was  taken,  although  the  necessity  for  it 
was  constantly  pointed  out.  The  water  company  for  their 
profit  have  benefited  the  population,  and  given  them  in  large 
measure  sanitary  security.  It  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  there  should  be  no  risk  of  pollution  of  the  source 
of  supply.  You  have  made  every  effort  in  this  direction, 
and  for  the  present  there  is,  I  believe,  no  such  risk.  In  the 
drainage  arrangements  of  new  houses,  you  have  had  in  view 
connection  wfth  the  proposed  sewer,  to  which  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  referred.  It  will  be  the  means  of  obviating  several 
of  the  existing  nuisances,  but  it  will  not  remove  the  necessity 
of  scavenging.  The  smoke  nuisance  of  the  pottery  works 
is  undoubtedly  an  annoyance  to  many  ratepayers. 

Freshwater  Island,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  is  divided  by  an  Totland  Bay 
imaginary  irregular  line  running  north  and  south,  and  west 
of  the  line  is  the  special  drainage  district  of  Totland  Bay- 
Totland  Bay  is  sewered,  and  has  an  independent  water  sup¬ 
ply  from  Headon  hill ;  but  parts  of  the  district  are  supplied 
by  the  Freshwater  Company.  Totland  Bay  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  control  of  one  set  of 
proprietors,  and  its  houses  of  superior  class  and  architecture 
evidence  the  intelligence  of  that  control.  I  may  point  out, 
having  regard  to  a  subject  which  has  exercised  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  Totland  residents,  that  when  a  district  has  an 
independent  water  supply,  dairy  cows  ought  to  drink  only 
pure  water. 

Another  indentation  in  the  north  coast  known  as  Colwell  ColWfiU  Ray 
Bay  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Totland  Bay  special  district.  It 
has  a  sandy  shore,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  popular  seaside 
resort.  The  Government  have  laid  a  sewer  through  it  for 
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the  drainage  of  Golden  hill  fort,  an  I  by  special  arrangement 
with  the  landowners,  houses  built  on  their  land  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  drain  into  it.  It  discharged  on  to  the  foreshore  ; 
but  your  representations  have  induced  the  authorities  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  below  low  water  mark,  and  the  nuisance  has  been 
abated. 

The  re-laying  the  defective  sewer  in  Mill-street,  and  the 
construction  of  the  new  sewer  for  the  drainage  of  some  of  the 
houses  in  Station  and  Laundry  roads,  mark  sanitary  advance 
in  Yarmouth.  The  manholes  have  been  raised  to  the  surface 
of  the  road,  too,  in  Mill-street,  and  the  sewer  will  be  now 
more  accessible  for  cleansing.  As  I  have  before  said,  it  is 
most  unfortunate  the  sewerage  system  of  Yarmouth  was  not 
designed  with  a  view  to  the  possible  future  requirements  of 
the  place.  The  lower  houses  in  Station-road  and  any  which 
may  be  constructed  beyond  the  laundry  in  Laundry-road  can 
only  be  sewered  by  means  of  an  entirely  new  system. 
Another  improvement  contemplated  by  you  is  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  road  gullies,  which  are  very  small,  and  per¬ 
mit  road  grit  to  enter  and  obstruct  the  almost  level  branches 
of  this  miserably  constructed  sewer.  Only  a  few  years  back^ 
I  was  reporting  to  your  predecessors  that  these  gullies  were 
untrapped,  and  were  a  source  of  horrible  nuisance,  connected 
as  they  were  with  an  unflushed  sewer,  with  no  gradient  to 
speak  of.  There  is  no  excuse  for  sewers  remaining  unflushed 
in  any  section  of  a  sanitary  district  which  has  an  independent 
water  supply.  Yarmouth  is  supplied  by  the  Freshwater  and 
Yarmouth  Water  Company,  and  provision  is  made  for  auto¬ 
matic  flushing  of  the  new  branch  sewer  by  means  of  it.  The 
sewage  nuisances  on  the  foreshore  about  Yarmouth  have 
almost  disappeared.  That  at  the  bottom  of  Baskett’s-lane 
you  are  about  to  remedy  by  reconstructing  the  drain  there, 
and  carrying  it  below  low  water  mark,  an  expense  which 
would  have  been  unnecessary  had  the  High-street  sewer  been 
laid  at  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  the  connection  with  it  of 
the  three  or  four  cottages  in  the  lane.  Yarmouth  is  not  too 
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efficiently  scavenged.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  im¬ 
provement  after  the  new  contract  is  let. 

Adjoining  Yarmouth  is  the  district  of  Bouldnor,  an  estate 
which  has  been  laid  out  for  building,  and  to  which  the  water 
main  of  the  Freshwater  Water  Company  has  been  extended. 

The  terms  of  the  extension  are  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay 
from  the  Bouldnor  Estate  Company,  and  a  water  rate  from 
the  occupiers  of  the  houses  supplied.  As,  I  am  informed,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  pump  every  day  from  the  well  at  the 
waterworks,  it  will  be  seen — although  one  does  not  in  the 
least  grudge  the  proprietors  a  good  return  for  their  enterprise 
—how  important  in  every  respect  it  is  that  communities 
should  provide  themselves  with  that  necessity  of  life,  an  in¬ 
dependent  water  supply.  Bouldnor  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  popular  as  a  building  site  at  present,  but  before  many 
years  have  passed,  it  will  probably  have  become  a  populous 
district. 

* 

The  small  hamlets  of  Wellow  and  Thorley  continue  in  weiiowand 
much  the  same  condition  as  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  Thorley' 
Both  places  have  greatly  improved  in  a  sanitary  sense 
during  the  past  decade.  Wellow  has  a  public  well  to  the 
Bembridge  limestone,  which  is  of  great  utility.  The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  both  Wellow  and  perhaps  Thorley  will 
be  supplied  independently  with  water  either  from  Freshwater 
or  Calbourne. 

Ningwood  is  another  small  hamlet  on  the  Newport  road  Ningwood. 
to  which  an  independent  water  supply  is  a  sanitary  necessity. 

In  dry  seasons  such  as  that  of  1896,  the  people  are  put  to  the 
greatest  straits  and  to  much  risk,  for  the  deep  well  at  Ning¬ 
wood  House  is  then  short,  and  is  only  barely  sufficient  for 
the  necessities  of  the  household.  So  stagnant  ponds  and 
puddles  in  the  bed  of  the  dried  up  stream,  into  which  sewage 
passes,  are  the  main  sources  of  domestic  supply. 

A  much  more  populous  place  than  Ningwood,  Newbridge  Newbridge. 
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is  situated  on  the  south-eastern  declivity  of  a  steep  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  valley  of  the  Caulbourne,  which  runs  at  its  foot  on 
its  way  to  Shalfleet  and  the  sea.  This  stream  has  two  main 
branches,  one  of  which  rises  at  Shalcombe,  and  the  other  at 
Calbourne.  Both  are  polluted  almost  to  their  source. 
There  is  a  strong  tributary  which  rises  at  Westover,  and 
passes  near  Fulling  mill  to  join  the  Calbourne  branch.  Half¬ 
way  up  Newbridge  hill  is  the  outcrop  of  the  Bembridge 
limestone,  and  beyond  this,  and  especially  at  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  where  the  limestone  is  some  30  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  are  wells  of  good  water.  Every  effort  to  make  this 
water  available  for  the  inhabitants  generally,  the  majority 
of  whom  resort  to  the  stream,  has  failed,  and  it  is  necessary 
therefore  to  pipe  water  from  the  chalk.  If  Newbridge  alone  were 
in  question,  this  would  probably  be  done  most  economically, 
by  making  a  reservoir  at  the  source  of  the  tributary,  which 
rises  at  Westover.  The  sanitary  condition  of  Newbridge  has 
improved  greatly  during  the  past  twelve  years,  and  even  the 
water  of  the  stream  is  less  contaminated  with  sewage  than  it 
was  ;  but  no  stream  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  can  be  made  safe 
enough  to  drink  from,  and  for  days  together  during  rain,  the 
water  at  Newbridge  is  so  muddy  that  it  has  to  be  kept  for 
the  sediment  to  settle  in  the  buckets  before  it  can  be  used 
for  household  purposes.  The  labour  of  carrying  this  water 
up  a  steep  hill  is  enormous,  and  represents  in  money  value  a 
large  yearly  outlay. 

The  sanitary  state  of  Calbourne  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
satisfactory.  The  substitution  of  pail  closets  for  foul  privies 
aud  cesspits  has  greatly  changed  the  aspect  of  the  place. 
There  are  two  or  three  wells  in  the  village  ;  but  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  generally  use  rain  water,  or  the  chalk  water  in  the  deep 
public  well,  which  is  hard  to  pump.  Many  of  them  obtain 
their  drinking  water  from  a  shallow  “dip”  chalk  well  in 
Lynch-lane,  and  those  who  live  in  Winkle-street  get  it  direct 
from  the  stream. 

After  drinking  from  puddles  in  their  gardens  for  an  uncer- 
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tain  period,  the  people  inhabiting  the  little  collection  of 
thatched  cottages  known  as  Fivehouses  have  now  their  well 
of  good  Bembridge  limestone  water,  with  pump  affixed.  It 
is  probable  they  were  once  better  supplied  than  in  recent 
years,  as  the  lane  leading  to  Fivehonses  from  the  Newport 
road  is  still  known  as  Pump-lane,  and  the  name  most  likely 
has  reference  to  a  pump  on  the  moor  across  which  the  road 
passes  to  the  hamlet,  connected  with  a  well,  perhaps,  in  the 
superficial  sand  on  the  south  of  the  moor.  The  water  supply 
of  Fivehouses  is  of  particular  sanitary  interest,  because  in 
connection  with  it  an  eminent  water  diviner  signally  failed. 

His  twig  recognised  water  on  the  north  of  the  moor,  and  a 
well  was  sunk  at  the  spot  indicated,  which  at  a  depth  of  80 
feet  remained  quite  dry.  Fortunately  the  attempt  was 
abandoned.  As  the  Headon  beds,  which  would  afford  the  first 
chance  of  finding  water,  are  from  200  to  300  or  more  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  and  the  Bagshot  beds  are  from  400  to 
500  feet  down  in  this  district,  it  would  have  been  a  rather 
expensive  undertaking.  As  a  practical  geologist,  whose 
duty  it  was,  had  pointed  out  for  many  years  that  the  Bem¬ 
bridge  limestone  outcropped  at  Fivehouses,  and  could  be 
actually  seen  in  the  ll  Stoney  Steps  ”  in  the  highway,  and 
had  said  that  anywhere  north  of  the  outcrop  water  could  be 
found,  it  was  resolved  with  little  faith,  and  because  there  was 
nothing  else  to  do,  to  sink  on  a  piece  of  waste  land  by  the 
highroad.  As  it  was  not  far  from  the  outcrop,  the  water  was 
quickly  found,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  exceptionally  dry 
summer  of  1896  the  abundant  supply  did  not  perceptibly 
diminish. 

The  village  of  Shalfleet  is  divided  by  the  stream,  the  Shalflcet 
Caulbourne ,  which  supplies  it  with  water  for  drinking  and 
domestic  purposes.  The  east  part  is  in  the  parish  of  Cal-, 
bourne,  and  the  west  part  in  the  parish  of  Shalfleet.  The 
ratepayers  in  the  parish  of  Calbourne  are  very  unwilling  to 
incur  any  responsibility,  and  steadfastly  refuse  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  independent  water  supplies.  But  for  this, 
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it  is  possible  a  well  may  have  been  sunk  ere  now  to  the 
Bembridge  limestone.  It  will  be  infinitely  better  to  have  the 
water  piped  to  the  village,  and  when  this  is  done,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  Calbourne  section  of  the  population  of 
Shalfleet  will  demand  the  extension  of  the  main.  An  inde¬ 
pendent  water  supply  in  both  the  parishes  of  Shalfleet  and 
Calbourne  is  a  work  which  should  have  been  undertaken 
long  ago. 

The  old  Bishop’s  town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Newtown, 
once  an  important  and  populous  port,  is  now  a  mere  hamlet 
of  some  dozen  houses,  which  until  recently  was  as  ill  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  as  any  place  in  the  Island.  The  well  sunk 
into  the  Bembridge  limestone  two  or  three  yeais  ago  has 
changed  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  whilom  borough,  and  has 
added  enormously  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
inhabitants.  During  the  dry  summer,  its  use  extended  far 
beyond  its  boundaries,  for  water  carts  were  filled  from  it  for 
watering  cattle  and  for  domestic  use,  which  before  its  con¬ 
struction  would  have  been  supplied  from  polluted  streams. 
The  pump  has  never  worked  quite  satisfactorily,  and  the 
contractor  is  now  communicating  with  the  manufacturer 
upon  the  subject. 

A  scattered  village  in  the  parish  of  Calbourne,  one  section 
of  which  is  known  as  Lock’s  Green,  and  the  other  as  Porch- 
field,  was  referred  to  by  Dr.  Ballard  in  a  special  report  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  many  years  ago,  as  a  place  in 
which  people  drank  from  ponds  and  a  little  brook  fouled  by 
cattle  constantly.  It  remained  practically  in  the  same  state 
until  six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  a  successful  effort  was 
made  to  provide  each  cottage  with  a  supply  of  filtered  rain 
water,  and  the  parish  schools  at  Lock’s  Green  were  rendered 
sanitary,  only  after  the  refusal  of  the  inspector  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  to  give  a  certificate  for  the  government 
grant  until  he  received  my  certificate  that  the  premises  were 
in  a  satisfactory  sanitary  condition.  The  result  of  these 
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improvements  has  been  a  considerable  abatement  of  certain 
zymotic  diseases  which  formerly  prevailed  here.  An  ancient 
well,  sunk  6  feet  or  8  feet  in  the  gravel  which  fills  a  pocket 
in  the  clay  near  the  stream,  has  been  reconstructed.  It 
should  be  a  tube  well  with  impervious  sides  ;  the  head  should 
be  brought  well  above  the  surface ;  and  a  pump  should  be 
affixed.  This  well,  if  properly  made  and  fitted  with  a  pump5 
is  likely  to  be  of  great  utility  in  this  clay  district. 

Gunville  and  Forestside  are  practically  one  long  straggling  ForeSide"'1 
village,  a  detached  part  of  Carisbrooke.  There  are  gutter 
nuisances  in  Gunville,  but  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  part 
of  your  district  has  entirely  changed  during  the  past  decade. 

Of  course,  from  the  sanitary  standpoint,  the  possession  of  an 
independent  water  supply  is  an  enormous  gain,  excepting 
when  the  poison  of  enteric  fever  happens  to  find  its  way  into 
the  source  of  supply.  The  supply  is  part  of  the  Newport 
system,  managed  by  the  Corporation  of  Newport,  as  the 
supply  of  Haylands  is  managed  by  the  Corporation  of  Ryde. 

As  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  you  are  responsible  for  the  workhouse, 
sanitary  state  of  the  Workhouse,  the  sewage  of  which  has 
been  a  serious  source  of  nuisance,  and  is  likely  to  be,  as  it  is 
discharged  on  to  clay  land,  and  ultimately  finds  its  way  to 
the  estuary  of  the  Medina.  Complaints  have  been  made  to 
me  both  by  the  tenant  of  the  land  and  the  Newport  authori¬ 
ties,  of  the  pollution  of  a  pond  from  which  dairy  cows  drank. 

The  pond  is  now  railed  off,  but  it  is  difficult  to  meet  the 
objection  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  abate  nuisances, 
that  you  should  first  put  your  own  house  in  order.  The 
deep  well  to  the  Bagshot  sands  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Newport  supply  is  nearing  completion.  Great  difficulties 
and  corresponding  delay  have  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  boring.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  about  the  absolute  security  of  the  well  from  surface 
soakage,  and  from  soakage  from  the  subsoil  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion,  which  is  that  of  the  centre  of  an  old  and  densely  popu¬ 
lated  town. 
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It  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  your  predecessors  that  the 
Prison  and  Barracks  were  supplied,  independently  from  the 
Newport  waterworks.  They  drain  by  a  common  system  into 
a  tidal  inlet  from  the  estuary  of  the  Medina,  the  sewage 
being  first  treated  by  the  “International”  process.  The 
sewage  works  are  very  complete  in  themselves,  but  there  is 
something  wanting,  as  crude  sewage,  finds  its  way  into  the 
river  in  times  of  storm.  This  is  due  probably  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  quantity  of  storm  water  enters  the  sewer,  and 
this  should  be  diverted.  The  cakes  into  which  the  sludge  is 
pressed  are  found  to  be  an  excellent  manure  on  the  clay  land 
to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  they  are  not 
stored  in  some  place  protected  from  the  weather. 

The  important  industry  carried  on  at  the  site  of  the  old 
West  Medina  mill,  and  known  as  the  Medina  cement  works, 
is  less  a  serious  nuisance  than  it  was.  The  proprietors  have 
gone  to  considerable  expense  in  their  endeavours  to  obviate 
the  causes  of  complaint.  The  steam  is  less  intolerable  as 
such  than  when  it  mixes  with  black  smoke,  which  is  evidence 
of  defective  stoking,  and  should  not  occur. 

The  little  settlement  on  the  Cowes  road,  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  above  Parkhurst  Prison,  and  which  is  largely  occupied 
by  employes  of  that  establishment,  is  known  as  Horsebridge 
hill.  It  is  supplied  independently  with  water  by  extension  of 
the  Newport  main,  which  is  carried  to  a  reservoir  as  high  up 
the  hill  as  the  water  will  rise.  Above  this,  land  is  being 
opened  up  for  building.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide 
how  they  are  to  be  supplied  with  water.  It  may  either  be  run 
from  the  reservoir  into  wells,  to  which  pumps  may  be  affixed, 
or  pumped  to  a  water  tower  by  means  of  a  windmill  pump 
fixed  at  the  reservoir.  This  would  probably  be  the  most 
satisfactory  arrangement,  as  the  water  could  be  distributed 
over  a  wider  area,  but  this  means  both  foresight  and  enter¬ 
prise.  The  sewage  of  several  houses,  the  number  of  which 
is  increasing,  is  distributed  over  a  field  to  the  east  of  the 
highway. 
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I  hat  part  of  your  district  in  which  are  situated  the  “ Horsesiioe ’* 
Horseshoe  and  Flower  Pot  public-houses,  on  the  Cowes  road,  1>0t”  distnct- 
has  had  in  times  past  much  attention.  All  kinds  of  nui¬ 
sances  have  been  permanently  abated  there,  but  the  water 
supply  continues  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  gravel  which 
overlies  the  alluvial  clay  contains  water,  and  this  source  of 
supply  is  made  use  of  at  Furzyhurst,  where  a  number  of 
houses  have  been  erected,  but  the  supply  is  not  great,  and  it 
rapidly  disappears  in  long  drought,  or  when  it  is  drawn  upon 
extensively  by  laundresses.  A  quasi  public  well  in  a  field 
near  the  “  Flower  Pot  ”  would  be  more  secure  if  a  pump 
were  affixed  to  it.  It  would  be  satisfactory  if  suggestions  of 
this  kind  sometimes  came  from  Parish  Councils  sitting  as 
Parochial  Committees.  They  more  closely  concern  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  than  many  of  the  questions 
which  occupy  their  attention. 

linkers  Lane,  or  Pallance  Road,  as  it  is  sometimes  more  TinkersLane. 
euphemistically  called,  had  at  the  close  of  the  year  sufficient 
water  for  all  purposes,  because  it  had  been  raining,  but  in  the 
summer  there  was  a  water  famine,  with  all  the  risks  to  health 
which  this  involves.  It  was  probably  freer  from  obvious 
nuisances  than  ever  before,  and  the  substitution  of  brick 
houses  for  the  old  wooden  and  mud  broken-down  cottages 
which  formerly  obtained  there,  has  quite  altered  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  place. 

In  reporting  upon  Gurnard,  I  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  Gurnard, 
what  I  said  about  it  in  my  last  annual  report.  “The  minds 
of  the  people  of  Gurnard,  a  small  watering-place  on  the 
north-west  coast,  about  a  mile  from  West  Cowes,  are  exer¬ 
cised,  and  have  been  exercised  for  some  years.  They  desire 
improvement,  but  they  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  how  this 
improvement  can  be  best  attained.  They  have  the  courage 
of  their  opinions,  and  they  have  repaired  their  roads  to  the 
satisfaction  of  your  Council,  who,  as  the  highway  authority, 
have  now  adopted  them.  Taking  the  year  round,  if  it  in- 
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elude  a  dry  summer,  the  most  obvious  need  of  Gurnard  is  an 
independent  water  supply.  It  draws  its  water  at  present 
from  the  plateau  gravel  upon  which  it  stands,  and  in  which 
it  is  held  up  by  the  Bembridge  clay  beneath.  At  the  top  of 
the  hill  the  gravel  is  thick,  and  the  wells  there  hold  their 
water  in  dry  seasons  ;  but  it  is  thin  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
and  as  you  descend  it  the  water  runs  from  the  wells  after 
short  drought.  Rain  water  is  stored  imperfectly  in  too  small 
tanks,  or  it  is  wasted  by  being  run  into  the  wells,  where  it 
is  not  needed  when  there  is  water  in  them,  and  from  which 
it  disappears  when  there  is  not.  This  practice  has  the  great 
disadvantage  that  it  spoils  the  well  water.  When  Gurnard 
obtains  its  independent  supply,  it  will  probably  be  from 
Cowes,  either  separately,  or  as  part  of  a  larger  scheme  which 
will  include  the  ‘  Horseshoe’  and  ‘  Flower  Pot’  district.  A 
sewer  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  Gurnard,  and  if  its  present 
mode  of  obtaining  water  be  continued,  it  is  very  desirable  it 
should  be  sewered,  for  undoubtedly  much  of  its  filth  passes 
into  the  gravel  from  which  its  water-supply  is  obtained.”  In 
a  former  part  of  this  report  I  have  hinted  at  the  possible  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  weakness  of  divided  councils,  and  of  local 
self  government  dominated  by  the  one  fixed  idea  of  the 
penny  in  the  pound. 

The  ancient  capital  of  the  Wight,  with  historic  associations 
which  appeal  to  all,  and  exceedingly  picturesque,  Carisbrooke 
is  probably  the  most  interesting  village  in  Great  Britain,  and 
is,  perhaps,  more  visited  by  strangers  than  any  other. 
Situated  at  the  outlet  of  the  Bowcombe  valley,  the  Lukeley 
stream  runs  through  it  in  its  course  to  the  sea.  Formerly 
greatly  contaminated,  it  still  receives  a  certain  amount  of 
sewage,  and  one  of  your  sewers  discharges  into  it.  I  have 
so  many  times  detailed  its  sanitary  evils  that  I  need  only  say 
nearly  all  of  them  will  be  remedied  by  the  sewer  in  contem¬ 
plation,  which  it  is  proposed  to  connect  with  the  Newport 
sewerage  system.  You  scavenge.  Carisbrooke,  emptying  the 
many  cess-pits  and  removing  house  refuse.  There  are  many 


wells  in  the  chalk,  but  as  cess-pits  leak  into  the  same  forma¬ 
tion,  they  are  unsatisfactory  sources  of  drinking  water.  The 
Newport  waterworks  are  situated  here,  and  many  houses  are 
supplied  independently  from  the  Corporation  main.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  new  cottages  have  been  erected  in  Car- 
isbrooke  in  recent  years,  and  their  number  seems  likely  to 
increase  gradually.  On  the  whole,  with  the  reservations  to 
which  I  have  referred,  the  sanitary  condition  of  Carisbrooke 
was  satisfactory  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Gatcombe,  which  is  a  sequestered  village,  in  an  upper 
greensand  valley,  is  generally  speaking,  well  supplied  with 
water.  The  neighbouring  village  of  Chillerton  is  situated  in 
a  valley  which  has  upper  greensand  hills  on  the  east  and 
chalk  down*  on  the  west,  the  gault  being  at  the  surface  be¬ 
tween  them  for  some  distance  from  its  northern  end.  Water 
issues  from  the  greensand  above  the  gault  in  perennial  rills 
on  the  east  of  the  highway,  and  is,  in  a  measure,  used  by  the 
inhabitants  ;  but  on  the  west  of  it  it  is  obtained  from  sur¬ 
face  wells,  and  from  a  rather  deep  well  in  the  chalk  in  a  lane 
off  the  highroad. 

Chale  is  a  long  scattered  village,  stretching  from  some  two 
miles  inland  to  the  coast  west  of  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  has  two  collections  of  houses,  some 
mile  from  each  other — Church  Chale  near  the  sea  and  Chale 
Green.  At  Chale  Green  is  a  deep  ditch  into  which  the 
drainage  of  two  or  three  houses  discharges,  occasioning  a 
foul  nuisance,  especially  in  dry  seasons.  A  serious  effort  is 
being  made  to  abate  it.  Situated  upon  the  gault,  the  water 
supply  is  unsatisfactory,  but  both  Church  Chale  and  Street 
Chale  could  be  supplied  independently  ac  no  great  cost  from 
the  upper  greensand.  Blackgang  is  a  breezy  place  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Undercliff  to  the  east  of  Church 
Chale,  and  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  it.  With  con¬ 
siderable  shelter  on  the  north  and  east  from  St.  Catherine’s 
Down,  it  is  in  some  respects  an  ideal  health  resort.  The  houses 
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are  supplied  from  the  base  of  the  greensand  cliff;  hut  its 
sewerage  arrangements, — some  of  the  sewage  finds  its  way  to 
the  sea  by  Blackgang  Chine, — leave  much  to  be  desired. 

The  very  picturesque  village  of  Shorwell,  which  lies  in¬ 
land  from  the  south  west  coast  of  the  Island,  boasts  one  of 
the  strongest  upper  greensand  springs  in  your  district.  In 
the  north  of  the  village  is  a  public  well  sunk  in  the  green¬ 
sand  with  a  pump  affixed,  and  in  the  south  of  it,  as'  I  have 
already  reported,  is  a  stand  pipe  on  the  highway  to  which 
water  has  been  conveyed  by  the  owner  of  Northcourt  from 
a  spring  in  the  grounds. 

With  its  independent  water  supply  which  is  gradually 
being  extended  to  the  surrounding  district,  Brighstone  was 
in  a  better  sanitary  state  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Formerly  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
drank  from  the  stream,  which  was  necessarily  polluted  in  its 
course  through  the  village.  It  was  an  enormous  labour 
to  prevent  crude  excrement  passing  into  it  ;  but  even  after 

everything  had  been  done  which  it  was  possible  to  do,  it 

/  • 

remained  dangerous  as  a  source  of  drinking  water. 

A  hamlet  between  Shorwell  and  Brighstone,  known  as 
Limerstone,  has  two  sources  of  water  supply,  a  withy  bed 
and  a  tap  by  the  roadside,  the  water  drawn  from  which  is 
conveyed  from  a  pond  on  the  slope  of  the  down  supplied 
from  the  upper  greensand.  At  first  this  was  a  fairly 
good  supply,  but  the  water  is  now  often  thick  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  no  longer  use  it  for  drinking,  but  resort  once  more  to 
the  withy  bed.  This  little  water  supply,  which  would  be  so 
valuable  to  the  inhabitants  if  it  were  satisfactory,  is  only 
another  example  of  the  necessity  of  sanitary  authorities 
taking  the  water  supplies  of  their  districts  into  their  own 
hands,  and  neither  leaving  them  to  the  agents  of  landowners 
nor  to  the  ratepayers. 

The  above  remark  does  not  always  apply,  for  the  owner  of 
Brooke  has  not  only  extended  the  private  supply  of  Brooke 
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house  to  the  village  of  Brooke,  but  has  also  carried  it  to  the 
little  hamlet  of  Hulverstone,  and  is  about  to  lay  the  main  to 
Mottistone.  When  this  work  is  completed,  the  whole  of 
the  west  of  the  Island  from  Bouldnor  and  Yarmouth  round 
to  Totland,  Freshwater,  Brooke,  Hulverstone,  Mottistone, 
and  Brighstone  will  be  supplied  independently  with  water 
from  the  secondary  rocks. 

After  many  years  the  contest  which  has  waged  in  your  Bye-laws, 
district  between  the  rights  of  the  community  and  the  sup¬ 
posed  private  interests  of  the  individual  has  resulted  in  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  by  means  of  bye-laws.  It  is 
very  instructive  to  watch  the  guerilla  warfare  still  going  on 
in  the  name  of  trade  and  liberty,  against  the  bye-laws.  It  is 
really  astonishing  how  inconsistent  men  are  who  champion 
the  rights  of  the  people  with  one  breath,  and  with  the  next 
denounce  the  rights  of  the  community — the  primal  right  to 
live  free  from  the  risk  of  disease  and  death  from  preventive 
causes.  Any  person  who  thinks  his  pocket  interests  affected 
in  some  way  by  the  operations  of  the  bye-laws  receives  from 
them  the  most  vigorous  support,  and  efforts  are  made  to 
modify  them  in  this  direction  and  that,  without  thought  of 
the  end  they  are  intended  to  serve.  That  the  bye-laws  re¬ 
quire  alteration  experience  has  shown,  but  it  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  explicitness  and  stringency  rather  than  in  the 
direction  of  relaxation. 

In  your  district  all  vendors  of  milk  must  be  registered,  negations  fo 
This  facilitates  inspection  and  selves  other  purposes.  While  SSlf’  °and 
enormous  improvements  have  taken  place  since  those  en-  Mllksh°ps- 
gaged  in  the  milk  trade  have  had  their  attention  called,  by 
the  visit  of  your  Inspectors,  to  the  importance  of  cleanliness, 
not  a  tithe  of  the  care  which  should  be  given  to  this  matter 
is  observed.  I  may  instance,  for  example,  the  milking  of 
cows.  Instead  of  stating  how  this  operation  is  too  often 
conducted,  I  will  describe  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
done.  The  cows  should  be  milked  in  the  open  air  or  be- 
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neath  an  open  lean-to  for  shelter  in  wet  weather  ;  the  tail 
should  be  tied  up,  and  the  flanks,  udders,  and  teats  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  before  milking  is  commenced.  The 
vessels  to  receive  the  milk  should  be  first  rinsed  with  boiling 
water  and  covered  with  clean  strainering  which  has  also 
been  scalded.  The  milker  should  be  covered  with  a  clean 
white  calico  or  linen  over-all ;  his  hands  and  arms  should  be 
scrubbed  with  a  nail  brush,  and  thoroughly  washed  in  hot 
water  before  commencing  to  milk,  and  his  hands  should  be 
again  washed  before  milking  each  cow.  I  need  not  speak 
of  the  micro-organisms  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  cow  stable  or 
in  milk,  but  I  will  refer  any  scoffing  doubter  to  the  deposit 
in  the  separator  of  his  own  dairy,  after  separation  has  taken 
place.  You  have  good  regulations  for  dairies,  cows-sheds, 
and  milkshops,  and  obedience  to  them  is  called  for,  but  they 
have  not  yet  been  made  compulsory. 

Slaughterhouses  and  bakehouses  are  not  registered  in 
your  district.  They  should  be  registered  and  periodically 
inspected,  and  regulations  made  for  them.  To  put  it 
mildly,  neither  bakehouses  nor  slaughterhouses,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  speaking  generally,  are  what  they  ought  to  be  ; 
and  as  regards  slaughterhouses  and  meat  supplies  practically 
nothing  is  done  to  protect  the  public  health.  The  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  upon  tuberculosis  was  sent  to 
every  sanitary  authority  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  the 
Isle  of  Wight  District  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  it,  and  yet  within  the  covers  of  that  report  are  re¬ 
corded  the  most  startling  information,  both  as  regards  the 
milk  of  tuberculous  cows  and  tuberculous  meat,  It  is  time 
that  sanitary  authorities  came  to  recognise  that  consumption 
is  a  communicable  disease,  and  that  milk  may  be  given  by  a 
tuberculous  cow  which  will  infect  the  whole  of  the  milk  of 
the  dairy  to  which  it  belongs,  and  until  the  appropriate  test 
is  applied  the  cow  may  not  be  known  to  be  tuberculous,  or 
even  unhealthy. 
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\  ou  have  obtained  regulations  for  hackney  carriages,  Regulations  for 
which  are  in  force  both  at  Freshwater  and  Totland  Bay.  l'iages.  ' 

They  have  proved  to  be  not  only  an  aid  to  public  con¬ 
venience  and  decency,  but  also  useful  in  a  sanitary  sense. 

Infectious  diseases  became  notifiable  compulsorily  in  your  Notification  of 
district  upon  the  day  the  Notification  Act  came  into  opera-  Dis’ 

tion,  January  1st,  1890.  It  will  always  be  to  the  honour  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  that  their  dis¬ 
trict  was  the  first  district  protected  by  this  beneficent  Act 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  the  present  time  its  provisions 
aPPly  1°  the  whole  Island,  and  they  are  nowhere  more 
needed  than  in  a  popular  health  resort. 

You  have  not  adequate  means  at  present  for  isolating  isolation, 
cases  of  infectious  disease.  For  many  years  the  subject  has 
been  before  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  and  pressure  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  the  Central  Authority  with 
a  view  to  the  provision  of  such  means  of  protection. 

Whether  similar  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  urban  authorities  of  the  Island  is  not  clear,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  not  a  tithe  of  the  time  and  effort  expended 
upon  the  question  by  your  predecessors  and  you  has  been 
given  to  it  by  the  towns.  It  seems  very  hard,  therefore, 
that  your  intentions  having  been  frustrated  by  the  retire¬ 
ment,  on  the  eve  of  a  Local  Government  Board  inquiry, 
of  Ventnor  from  the  combination  of  which  it  formed  part,  to 
provide  an  isolation  hospital  available  for  your  East  Medene 
district  and  Sandown,  Shanklin,  and  Ventnor,  you  should  be 
forced  into  an  unnatural  alliance  with  that  town  and  should 
be  deprived  of  your  rateable  value  for  its  benefit,  not  simply 
by  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  Council,  for  that  goes  without 
saying,  but  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  You  have, 
however,  continued  to  do  your  best,  and  the  hope  is  the 
Central  Authority  will  sanction  your  application  to  be 
permitted  to  borrow  money  to  build  a  hospital,  not  upon  the 
site  you  had  chosen,  but  upon  the  only  site  available.  It 
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has  certain  advantages  :  it  is  situated  at  the  geographical 
centre  of  your  district ;  in  a  sentimental  sense  the  locality 
is  already  prejudiced  by  the  presence  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  ; 
it  has  a  porous  soil ;  it  has,  probably,  sufficient  underground 
water  for  its  needs ;  and  it  is  accessible.  The  County 
Council  should  favour  it,  as  its  proximity  to  the  Asylum  wil^ 
facilitate  the  isolation  of  cases  of  infectious  disease  which 
may  occur  in  that  establishment,  and  such  cases  have 
occurred  there  already.  The  objection  that  disease  may 
spread  from  the  hospital  to  the  Asylum  is  scarcely  worth 
consideration,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  anything  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  any  nurse  employed  at  the  hospital  may  be  a  source 
of  attraction  to  the  attendants  at  the  Asylum.  There  are 
houses  much  nearer  the  Asylum  than  the  site  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  hospital,  and  at  any  moment  cases  of  infectious  disease 
may  occur  in  them,  and  if  they  occur  in  them  they  will  be 
treated  in  them.  A  valid  objection  may  lie  against  small¬ 
pox,  but  small-pox  patients  will  not  be  isolated  at  the 
hospital.  As  regards  small-pox,  which  does  not  often 
invade  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  hospital  should  be  provided  in 
some  remote  place,  if  such  can  be  found,  which  would  be 
available  for  the  whole  of  the  Island.  The  interests  of  the 
community  at  large  are  too  often  subordinated  to  the 
jealousies  and  antagonisms  of  the  various  governing  bodies, 
but  in  this  matter  some  controlling  authority  should  possess 
and  exercise  any  power  it  may  have  for  the  common  good. 

The  work  of  inspection  has  increased  very  greatly  since 
bye-laws  came  into  operation.  Your  inspectors,  of  whom 
you  have  one  for  each  Medene,  are  your  surveyors  under 
the  Act,  and  as  they  have  to  visit  every  new  house  to 
inspect  the  site  and  foundations  after  concreting  and  to 
inspect  and  test  the  drains  before  being  covered  in,  and 
subsequently  to  see  the  bye-laws  are  being  complied  with, 
and  as  they  have  to  examine  and  report  to  you  upon  the 
deposited  plans  of  every  new  building  you  may  judge  how 
greatly  their  labours  are  added  to  if  you  will  refer  to  the  list 
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of  new  houses  given  in  another  part  of  this  report.  If  they 
keep  up  their  ordinary  inspection  work  they  must  trench 
very  considerably  upon  their  leisure  time.  You  made  them 
an  allowance  for  railway  travelling,  as  they  were  called  upon 
to  take  the  train  at  all  times  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the 
builders  in  various  parts  of  their  respective  districts,  but 
this  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  public  interests.  It  is 
only  right  if  more  work  is  imposed  upon  your  officials  than 
they  contracted  to  do  that  they  should  be  paid  for  it.  It  is 
not  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  health  and  does  not  add  to 
the  dignity  of  sanitary  autho|iti£s  that  their  officers  should 
go  about  their  duties  suffering  from  a  sense  of  injustice  after 
spending  some  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  the  public 
service.  If  faithful  services  were  spontaneously  recognised 
by  increase  of  salary,  and  the  officers  were  saved  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  applying  for  it,  the  public  interests  would  be  no  less 
effectually  served. 

You  conduct  your  business  at  meetings  of  your  Council  Procedlu.e 
and  by  means  of  an  Inspectors’  Reports  Committee,  a 
General  Purposes  Committee,  committees  appointed  for 
special  objects,  and  Parochial  Committees, 

You  meet  fortnightly  immediately  after  the  Board  of  council  Meetings 
Guardians  rise.  You  consider  questions  arising  out  of  the 
minutes,  you  go  through  the  agenda,  and  the  correspondence 
is  read  ;  you  then  consider  any  matters  referred  to  you  by 
the  Inspectors’  Reports  Committee. 

The  Inspectors’  Reports  Committee  are  a  committee  who  Inspector’s  Re¬ 
meet  while  the  Guardians  are  sitting,  and  which  any  member  portsCommittee’ 
of  your  Council  who  chooses  may  attend,  to  go  through  the 
reports  of  the  inspectors  and  to  dispose  of  the  routine  busi¬ 
ness  arising  out  of  them,  and  to  refer  to  you  other  matters. 

This  facilitates  your  work,  as  you  have  the  advantage  of  the 
opinions  of  those  of  your  number  who  have  already  gone 
into  the  various  questions  in  committee. 


General  Pur.  As  the  extreme  length  of  the  Guardians’  meetings  left 
poses  Committee 

you  little  time  for  your  important  duties  you  appointed  what 
was  at  first  called  a  Works  Committee,  to  examine  plans 
and  for  other  purposes  and  to  report  to  you.  The  name  was 
subsequently  altered  to  that  of  the  General  Purposes  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  now  a  committee  of  the  whole  Council,  who 
meet  once  a  month  to  consider  plans  of  new  buildings  and 
any  other  subjects  referred  to  them  at  an  ordinary  sitting  of 
the  Council.  They  report  to  the  next  Council  meeting.  At 
these  informal  meetings  of  your  Council  its  most  important 
work  is  done,  although  the  decisions  arrived  at  have  not 
legal  force  until  confirmed  by  the  Council,  formally  con¬ 
vened  as  such.  In  these  days  of  universal  amateurism  you 
are  particularly  fortunate  in  having  as  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  a  gentleman  professionally  versed  in  all  the 
details  of  building  construction.  Idaving  regard  to  the 
future  of  this  Island,  I  know  no  one  circumstance  which  is 
more  a  subject  for  congratulation  than  that  the  new  houses 
which  are  year  by  year  building  up  what  are  destined  to  be 
important  towns,  are  being  constructed  under  the  control  of 
bye-laws,  the  significance  of  which  is  fully  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  who  prac¬ 
tically  exercises  the  power  of  putting  them  in  force. 

Special  Com-  Special  committees  are  sometimes  appointed  by  you  for 

mitees. 

particular  objects,  and  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  appoint 
such  committees  from  time  to  time  for  special  work.  Such 
a  committee  is  that  which  has  done  such  good  work  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  difficult  question  of  the  Isolation  hospital.  It 
is  impossible,  and  contrary  to  public  policy,  that  such  mat¬ 
ters  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  a  committee  of  the  whole 
Council. 

The  Public  Health  Act  (1875)  makes  provision  under  its 
202nd  section  for  the  appointment  of  Parochial  committees, 
composed  entirely  of  members  of  the  Rural  Sanitary  Author¬ 
ity,  or  partly  of  members  of  such  Authority  and  partly  of 
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persons  liable  to  contribute  to  the  poor-rate.  You  appoint  a 
Parochial  committee  for  every  parish  in  your  district,  which 
is  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Parish  Council  and  the 
representative  or  representatives  of  the  parish  on  the  District 
Council. 

To  these  committees  are  referred  almost  every  trilling 
matter  of  your  duty  under  the  law  in  the  respective  parishes, 
and  although  the  plan  works  better  than  at  first,  and  is  very 
convenient  in  certain  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
an  entire  success,  and  requires  careful  guarding.  There  is 
less  danger  than  there  was,  because  you  as  a  Council  better 
understand  your  legal  obligations,  from  which  no  decision  of 
a  parish  council  can  free  you,  and  because  the  parochiaj 
committees  better  understand  the  fact  that  they  are  applied 
to  for  information  and  opinions,  and  not  that  they  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  vetoing  your  action.  The  reference  to 
parochial  committees  is  not  necessarily  a  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  freedom  in  local  self-government,  and  may  tend  in 
the  opposite  direction  by  throwing  power  into  the  hands  of 
one  or  two  men,  who  may  dominate  a  parish  by  means  of 
political  or  other  organizations  which  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  sanitary  well-being,  and  the  more  ignorant  the 
majority  of  the  body  of  ratepayers  the  more  readily  may 
they  be  manipulated  by  untruth.  The  interests  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  health  have  suffered,  and  may  still  suffer,  greviously  by 
the  hostility  and  disloyalty  towards  you,  and  the  studied 
misrepresentation  of  you  by  parochial  committees.  Clearly 
your  duty  is  to  dissolve  such  committees. 

But  it  is  a  pleasure  to  admit  that  some  of  the  parochial 
committees  have  worked  as  if  they  were  committees  made 
up  of  members  of  your  Council.  They  have  shown  no 
desire  for  independent  action,  but  have  done  faithfully  and 
well  that  which  you  gave  them  to  do.  In  some  instances 
they  have  called  the  attention  of  your  officers  to  sanitary  de¬ 
fects  in  their  parishes  which  may  have  escaped  them  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  duty  ;  and  they  have  made  valuable 
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suggestions  to  you,  and  while  they  have  been  anxious,  of 
course,  to  avoid  unnecessary  expenditure,  they  have  had  the 
intelligence  to  see  that  public  sanitary  improvements,  if 
only  well  done  are  often  the  surest  means  of  increasing  the 
rateable  value,  and,  therefore,  of  diminishing  the  burden 
of  the  individual  ratepayer.  And  it  is  right  the  most  care¬ 
ful  economy  compatible  with  efficiency  should  be  exercised, 
but  there  is  a  true  and  proper  economy  and  a  false  and 
wasteful  economy,  and  you  are  the  best  judges,  for  you 
have  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  cost  of  sanitary  measures 
upon  the  rates  not  only  in  the  present  but  in  the  future. 
Opposition  to  outlay  for  sanitary  improvements  in  a  parish 
may  be  offered  by  individual  ratepayers  because  they  think 
they  are  not  likely  to  derive  direct  benefit  from  them,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  rates  at  the  moment  is  the  only  con¬ 
sideration  present  to  their  minds  ;  but  it  is  your  duty  to 
take  broader  views,  for  you  are  bound  to  safeguard  not 
simply  the  pockets  of  the  individual  ratepayer  or  of  all  the 
ratepayers  of  a  particular  parish,  but  the  health  and  lives  of 
the  people  in  all  the  parishes  throughout  your  district. 

The  year  we  have  entered,  in  which  will  be  completed 
the  longest  reign  in  English  history,  the  reign  of  a  wise  and 
constitutional  monarch  and  of  a  good  woman,  will  mark  a 
period  of  sixty  years  of  progress  unprecedented  in  the 
world’s  history.  The  finding  out  Nature’s  laws  and  the 
substitution  of  natural  for  artificial  methods  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  daily  life  have  made  for  progress  no  less  than  the 
brilliant  applications  and  adaptations  which  have  taken 
place  under  these  laws  ;  but  in  no  department  of  knowledge 
and  applied  knowledge  has  this  been  more  manifest  than  in 
the  science  and  art  of  medicine.  There  was  no  exaggeration 
in  the  statement  recently  made  that  medicine  had  shown 
greater  advancement  during  the  past  sixty  years  than  in  the 
previous  sixty  centuries ;  but,  notwithstanding  her 
triumphs  in  the  amelioration  of  suffering  and  the  treatment 
of  disease,  her  most  glorious  achievement  in  the  Victorian 
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era  has  been  their  prevention.  The  definite  rise  and  pro» 
gross  of  preventive  medicine  in  our  time  would  have  been 
alone  sufficient  to  render  it  the  most  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  It  is  to  press  forward  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  preventive  medicine  that  you  exist,  and  I  am  sure 
you  feel  it  is  yourprivilege  to  exist,  as  a  sanitary  authority. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  GROVES. 


Carisbrooke, 


I 


